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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: Far be it from me to glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.—Gal. 6: 14. 


1. October 4.—Christ Anointed for Bariet .. Mark ig: t-u 
2. October 11.--The Last Supper . . . . Mark 14: 12-25 
3. October 38. —I the Garden of Gethsemane . . Mark 14 2 32-42 
4. October 2 Jesus and Judas. . Matt. 26 : 14-25, 47-50; 27 : 3-10 
. Sowenber 1.—The Arrest and Trial of Jesus . . Matt. 26 : 47-68 
6. November 8.—Sowing and Reaping (World’s 

Temperance Sunday). ..... i 
7. November 15.—Jesus and Peter. . Mark 14: 27-32, 53, 54, 66-72 
8. November 22.—Jesus and Pilate . Matt. 27: 11-31; Luke 23: 1-25 
g. November 29.—Christ Crucified . Mark 15 : 21-41 ; Luke 23 : 39-43 
o. December 6.-——Christ Risen from the 

Dead Mark 16 : 1-8; Matt. 28 : r1-15 
11, December 13. '—The Great Commis- 

RS Sed are Matt. 28 : 16-20; Luke 24 : 36-49 
12. December 20.—'lhe Ascension. . Luke 24: 50-53; Acts 1: 1-15 

Or, Christmas Lesson—The Reign of Peace . . Isa. 11 3 1-10 

13. December 27 —Review : Jesus the World’s Saviour and King. 


Gal. 6: 1-10 


A country sign-board is an advertisement of great : 

pulling power. It will pull a big car out of its course 

and around the corner; it will stop the traveler on 

foot or on horse, and set him right. That is one 

kind of strong advertising, for the sign-board shows 

where to find what is wanted. Have you glanced 
at the sign-boards in this paper’s columns ? 


A Song of a Thousand Years, 
By Harriet L. Keyes 


HE Golden Age is before us ; 
Sing for the Thousand Years ! 
Sing it again, in sweet refrain, 
To Earth’s enraptured ears ! 


Our Christ is coming to Zion ; 
What joy when he appears! 

He will sit with his own on David's throne, 
And reign for a thousand years. 


He will bring back our beloved : 
We gave them up with tears: 
But the graves will break, and the saints 
awake, 
To hail the Thousand Years! 


When the curse is changed to blessing, 
When Eden reappears, 

Our glorious Lord, for his soul’s reward, 
Shall be King of the Thousand Years! 








Success that Succeeds 

If only we could know how to be always on the 
winning side in life! What a guaranteed enterprise 
life would then be! Is any such secret possible? A 
Christian man entered upon an undertaking which was 
in direct opposition to a strongly entrenched work. 
Some one told him that it took considerable bravery 
to do this. ‘*Bravery!"’ said he; ‘no, I don’t see 
that. All they had was forty million dollars, and the 
Lord wasn’t with them. It doesn't take much bravery 


to attack a thing that the Lord isn’t in.’’ A forty 
million dollar cause in which the Lord is not inter- 
ested is a defeated cause. But God's side spells 
guaranteed victory. If our lives are wholly his, and 
he.is our life, we have the secret of unpreventable 


success, 
= 
Your Wastings 


Rubbish is God's opportunity for riches. The 
things that are despised he loves to turn into things 
that are a delight. Even the world is discovering 
this principle. In comment on the amazing value of 
formerly neglected by-products it has been said, 
‘*Men have discovered that waste is too rich to be 
neglected ; without it, the world is too poor.’’ Dis- 
carded turkey quills are to-day enriching not only the 
world’s commerce, but the world-wide work of the 
Sunday-school through the gifts of a well-known in- 
ventor. And when we give God unhindered control 
of our own wasted lives he can capitalize our waste 
into such immediate and unmeasured wealth for 
ourselves and for others as only the miracle-alchemy 
of heaven could accomplish, It is the base things 
and the things that are despised that God rejoices to 
touch, transform, and use for his own glory. If we 
are sure that there is waste and rubbish in our own 
life, we may be equally sure that ours is the life that 
God can immediately make wealthy. 


= 
Worse Than Being in the Dark 


Darkness is never to be feared, provided we are 
only in it and not of it. The darkness of night is one 
of the great blessings that God gives to our bodies 
and minds in this physical world. It gives us such 
opportunity for complete rest as would not be possible 
if we were always in the light. And so there are 
times when he wants us to have exceptional oppor- 
tunity for ‘the rest of faith,’’ and he surrounds us 


< 


with such darkness as to our pathway that we must 
cease from all activity and just trust him. Such 
an experience can be very precious if we remember 
and rejoice that he is our Light even while we cannot 
see him except by the eye of faith, We must often 
be in darkness ; we need never be darkness. Paul 
writes to the Ephesian Christians ; ‘Ye were once 
darkness, but are now light in the Lord: walk as 
children of light." One who is darkness brings dark- 
ness and disaster to those about him. Sin is the 
most hopeless darkness ; and the sin-ruled life is 
active, destructive darkness. Whata gracious miracle 
that our Lord can change our very being from dark- 
ness into light! He is the Light; and when he is 
our Life, our iives are sure to lighten others. 


= 
The Unselfishness of God 


There is no jealousy among the members of the 
Godhead. This is such an obvious and certain truth 
that it may seem almost irreverent even to express it. 
Yet it may help us to recognize the infinite beauty in 
the unselfishness of the attitude of each member of 
the Godhead toward the others, The Father said of 
the Son who was in the world, ‘‘This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased ; hear ye him." 
And then, as Elder James Cumming has said : ‘* As 
the Son spent his earthly life in seeking to glorify the 
Father, so the Holy Ghost spends his time on earth 
in seeking to glorify the Son.'* Each One puts An- 
other forward ; yet each One can and does say un- 
selfishly, ‘‘Come unto me.’’ But in this age our 
Lord Jesus Christ has the pre-eminence ; and if at 
any time we are blessed with a special consciousness 
of Christ’s nearness and dearness, we may know that 
this is evidence that the Holy Spirit is doing his work 
in us with power : glorifying the Son and making him 
known untous. In theirown chosen ways the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, who are one God, shall 
supply all our need. 


< 


Shall We Choose or Submit? 


HOICE certainly seems nobler than submission. 
To enter upon a great and exacting task freely, 
voluntarily, in the exercise of one’s intelligent 
and sovereign selection, looks like a much higher 
thing than to submit, even with satisfaction or eager- 
ness, to some duty or task or limitation imposed on 
us by circumstance, by obligation, —that is to say, by 
God. Submission seems to be such a passive sort of 
virtue, with so little of the regal power of personality. 
It is assuredly great to choose freely some sacrifice, 
some deprivation, some endeavor Which demands all 
one’s manhood, What greatness is there in meekly 
bowing one’s back to the load? 

It is true that the larger number of human tasks 
and limitations have to be submitted to rather than 
chosen. They are the logical and necessary incidents, 
methods indeed, of the work we are doing. When 
we chose that, we accepted them. But even that 
work may not have been our choice. We got into it, 
step by step, without planning, without intention, 
without even foresight ; but here we are. And we can 
not change. Comparatively few people have deiiber- 
ately sat down before the various avenues and chances 
and responsibilities of life and said, ‘‘I will take this, 
and this, and this."’ We found ourselves amid cer- 
tain family and social surroundings, certain equip- 
ments, and, alas! certain non-equipments. There 
does not seem any great glory in merely adjusting 
ourselves to the inevitable, and doing with what grace 
we may the thing we simply have to do. We greatly 
envy those who do seem to have the power of elec- 
tion. 

A young man inherits a large fortune and is en- 


abled to give himself to the missionary work on his 
own charges, freely bestowing his means as well «s 
his labor. We have an equal missionary zeal, but it 
will never be our satisfactioi and glory to pay our 
own expenses ; we must depend upon our brethren for 
support ; this is our limitation ; we would not have 
chosen it. Or again, a man of the so-called higher 
classes, really higher in social and educational—per- 
haps spiritual—advantages, voluntarily devotes him- 
self to the uneducated or ‘lower strata."’ Perhaps 
we can not inake that descent of love and devotion, 
for we are of them, bone of their bone, flesh of their 
flesh ; our lot is cast among them, perhaps will be, 
must be, ought to be, always cast among them. What 
glory is there in being where we can not help being ? 

But great as is the glory of choice, the glory of sub- 
mission is greater, It is greater because it is a — 
and sincerer tribute to almighty God, it pays God ; 
deeper, truer ‘‘compliment,’’ assumes that he is 
higher, places him higher, in our thought, than our 
choosing possibly can. It says, ‘* Not unto us, not 
unto us, O Lord, be the glory’’ and the choice, and 
the glory of the choice. ‘Even so, Father, for so it 
seemeth good in thy sight."’ 

To say, ‘I do this right thing, this noble thing, 
because I choose to do it,’’ may be a splendid exer- 
cise of personality ; but to say, ‘‘I do this right thing, 
this noble thing, because Thou hast chosen it for me. 
to do, and I choose what Thou hast already chosen,’ 
is greater, because self-will is conquered, lost in God’ s 
will. The soul has ceased to be a comet, careering 
around in an orbit self-determined, and has become 
planet, revolving—as it is the deep, true nature of 
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things that it should revolve—around its central Sun. 
There is a good deal of wilfulness about will, even 
about the reformer’s and hero's choice, where it is 
only choice. Where it is wholly submission, it 
touches the profoundest depths, the loftiest heights, 
of surrender, It is the best victory to sing : 


‘I loved to choose and see my path; but now, 
Lead Thou me on!”’ 


For in our choosing, too often ‘‘ pride ruled my will,"’ 
and subtly allured,—sometimes a noble pride, but a 
pride that has its dangers. If the missionary rich in 
this world’s goods counts it joy that he can proclaim 
the gospel at his own charges, may not the mission- 
‘ary who is dependent on his fellow-Christians for sup- 
port rejoice that 4e can surrender this privilege in the 
service of Jesus, and delight for Christ's sake to be 
‘dependent upon his brethren? His Master had just 
that glory. He who was rich became poor for our 
‘sakes, accepted the necessities of his identification 
with men and his example-giving to men, in this very 
‘limitation of dependence. Not only did he take upon 
himself the form of a servant, but he also became one 
‘who subsisted by the bounty of those who loved him ; 
and he who came to minister did it at the price of 
being ministered unto. Not seldom it takes incom- 
parably more grace to accept than it does to choose. 
After all, do not the two ideas meet, submission 
being the summit of choice? What is choice, in fact, 
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if it be right and true and best, but our successful 
effort to discover what was God's choice for us before ? 
What else means all our weighing of arguments, our 
forecasting of probabilities, our prayers? Are they 
not simply an asking what God has chosen? It is 
precarious to speculate amid depths so profound, but 
is not this the supreme glory of our Christ himself? 
Norhing could be freer and heartier than his choice, 
as we can imagine him in the ‘‘ councils of eternity"’ 
freely electing his whole career of earthly humiliation, 
service, and sacrifice. But what he chose was what 
had been chosen for him. ‘‘In the volume of the 
book it is written of me, I come to do thy will, O 
God.’’ His every step was in a path laid out for him 
by the Father: ‘The Son doeth only what he seeth 
the Father doing.’’ Every word was the utterance of 
an inward word of God : ‘‘ The words that I say unto 
you I speak not from myself.’’ Every act was the 
working out of an indwelling originating will and 
power: ‘‘ The Father doeth the works.’’ And in his 
supreme example for his own, his supreme service for 
his own, did he not pour out his soul into channels 
divinely graven for him : ‘* Not my will, but thine’’ ? 
Did he not accept to the heights and the depths the 
minutest, most awful details of a divinely ordered 
plan, ratified, accepted, executed by that filial obedi- 
ence, that brotherly self-sacrifice? ‘It is finished’’! 
What? God's program for his Son. The supreme 
glory of man’s choice is submission to God's will. 





How to Recognize Good 
and Bad Bible Criticism 


The very expression ‘‘ Bible Criticism’’ has an 
unfortunate sound. To admit that Bible Criticism 
has any proper place suggests, to many, that men 
have a right to sit in judgment on God’s Word ; and 
that is unthinkable. God's Word is not to be judged, 
but to be gladly accepted. But when we remember 
that we have not in the world to-day, so far as we 
know, a single original manuscript conveying to us 
that Word of God which we call the Bible, but that 
all the manuscripts from which the Bible is now trans- 
lated into various languages are themselves copies of 
the originals, and that these copies, differing at some 
points from each other, were made at various times 
during intervals of centuries, and by unknown hands, 
we see at once that it is a simple duty laid upon us 
by God to use our God-given judgment in ascertaining 
what is most clearly the original Word of God. The 
English word ‘‘criticism’’ comes from the Greek 
word &rino, to judge; Biblical Criticism, therefore, 
means the proper use of human judgment in seeking 
to discover the most accurate text of the Bible, and 
also in seeking to discover all that we can about the 
human authors through whom the Holy Spirit gave us 
the Bible, and the times and circumstances in which 
they were thus used by God's Spirit for the produc- 
tion of this supernatural, infallible, and wholly unique 
Word. 

Such a letter as the following, therefore, from a 
Virginia reader of The Sunday School Times, is seen 
to be one of great importance, deserving of thoughtful 
attention by all earnest Bible students : 

I would like to have a clear distinction between Construct- 
ive Higher Criticism and Destructive Higher Criticism. 

I have to deal with students studying geology, biology, and 
other branches of science that call for something clear and yet 
Ss take an absolute ground against Higher Criticism will 
not do, and yet to draw a line that conservative Christian 
scholars accept and that is safe, I cannot do satisfactorily. 

I would be glad for help on this line. If vou know some 


books that will give the needed help I will be thankful for the 
titles and publishers. 


People who are not experts or specialists can test 
Bible Criticism for themselves. Readers of The Sun- 
day School Times will recall the remarkably interest- 
ing series of articles which appeared in these columns 
last October, November, and December, by the Rev. 
Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, showing how to test 
the results of such criticism. The Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times has now asked Professor Griffith 
Thomas to answer the Virginia reader's inquiry, and 
his answer follows in the remainder of this article : 


‘«Criticism'’ itself, if we rightly understand the 
word, is legitimate and necessary, for it calls for the 
exercise of our judgment in the use of the Bible. 
Bible Critics are usually classified as Textual and 
Higher Critics. 





Textual Critics study manuscripts and versions for 
the purpose of obtaining as accurate a fext as possi- 
ble. They are sometimes called ‘‘ Lower"’ Critics, 
and their work is very essential and important. Or- 
dinary Bible readers must necessarily depend upon 
scholarship for providing the true text of the Scrip- 
tures. 

‘« Higher*’ Critics are those who study the Bible in 
its historical setting, endeavoring to understand and 
interpret the various books and passages in the light 
of the historical and literary circumstances and con- 
ditions of the times when the books were presumably 
written, It will be seen that this is a wide and legiti- 
mate field, for it will do nothing but good to have all 
possible light shed upon the Bible. 

But when this has been said, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish carefully between two kinds of Higher Critics. 
One may be called constructive.and devout, always 
seeking to increase the interest and value of the Bible 
by shedding light on obscurities and bringing out new 
aspects of truth. The others are rightly called de- 
structive, for they seem to search out and even mag- 
nify difficulties, explain away generally accepted in- 
terpretations, and tend more and more to question 
and often to deny the supernatural element in Scrip- 
ture by endeavoring to account for everything in con- 
nection with a supposed law of evolution. 

Between these two kinds of Higher Critics there are 
those whom it is difficult to describe because they 
partake of the elements of both. Perhaps it would be 
best to describe them as Moderate Critics, They 
employ the constructive method to recommend their 
position, and yet they are influenced by principles of 
the destructive school, So that while they often 
bring out beauties and open up truth, they at the 
same time inculcate principles which tend in a de- 
structive direction, 

If only it were possible to keep the lines of de- 
marcation quite clear there would be no particular 
danger, because the constructive critic would be in- 
valuable in bringing his historical study to bear upon 
biblical interpretation, and the destructive ~ critic 
would be easily recognized in his efforts to weaken or 
overturn faith in the supernatural Scriptures. But 
for most people the real danger is in connection with 
Moderate Criticism, and a striking illustration of this 
is given in the last chapter of a fine book, recently 
published, ‘‘ Missionary Joys in Japan,’’ by Paget 
Wilkes (Morgan and Scott, London, $2), in which the 
author shows that in missionary work in that country 
the Moderate Critic has proved the most dangerous 
of foes. 

It is perfectly true, as the writer of the letter says, 
that it is impossible to take an absolute ground against 
all Higher Critics, but it is certainly essential to draw 
a line which conservative scholarship can accept and 
regard as safe. I would suggest that the supreme 
and indeed the sole test is that of trustworthiness. 
Can we trust the Bible as it now stands? Can we 
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rely upon the history of the Old Testament as it is 
embodied in the Jewish nation? And can we accept 
the revelation of Jewish history and religion which 
was undoubtedly endorsed and interpreted by Christ 
and his apostles? The problem is not whether we 
can explain all the literary questions connected with 
the Old Testament, but something far larger and 
wider. 

What is involved in modern Old Testament Criti- 
cism is the entire account given of the history of God's 
dealings with his chosen people, Israel. The record 
as it now stands speaks of a revelation to Moses, 
which was expanded by the prophets and applied to 
the needs of their times. In connection with this 
revelation the Old Testament says that Moses estab- 
lished an elaborate system of worship which was to 
be binding on the Jewish people, and the details of 
which, as we find from the New Testament, were re- 
markably typical of the Person and work of the 
Prophet ‘‘ like unto Moses,’’ who was to appear in 
due time. But all this, according to the dominant 
school of Old Testament Criticism, is not simply un- 
true, but is absolutely opposed to facts, for on this 
assumption Moses was not the author of the system 


‘and teaching which are associated with his name. 


Only a very little of Exodus, they contend, was written 
by him, and the rest they say is a blending together 
of three or four books written long afterward and at 
various times by certain anonymous writers, two of 
whom lived somewhere between 850 and 750 B.C., a 
third in the time of Manasseh, and the fourth at the 
time of the Exile. The books as they are now are 
said to have been put into a volume either during or 
after the Exile, Numbers and Deuteronomy being not 
substantially historical but almost entirely fictitious. 
It will be seen that this is altogether opposed to the 
record of the Old Testament as it now exists, which 
professes to be written by men who had complete 
authority for what they wrote. 

For these reasons I submit the supreme question is 
one of trustworthiness, and I do not hesitate to say 
that anything which weakens the trustworthiness -of 
the Bible is essentially destructive. 

One of the best books on the subject to commence 
one’s study is ‘‘ Reasonable Biblical Criticism,’’ by 
Beecher (The Sunday School Times Company, $1. 50). 
This should be followed by ‘‘The Problem of the 
Old Testament,’’ by Orr (Scribners, $1.50). Another 
book which provides material for a thorough study of 
the underlying principles of Criticism is ‘‘ The Decid- 
ing Voice of the Monuments,’’ by Kyle (Bibli- 
otheca Sacra Co., Oberlin, Ohio, $1.50). These three 
will enable any student to draw the line clearly and 
to see what is and what is not legitimate in Biblical 
Criticism. Other books for study which may follow 
these three are ‘‘ The Early Religion of Israel,’’ by 
Robertson (Macmillan, 2 vols., $1.60), ‘‘ Old Testa- 
ment Critics,’’ by Whitelaw (Kegan Paul, London ; 
may be ordered through Benziger Bros,, New York, 
$2.25), and ‘*The Higher Criticism of the Penta- 
teuch,’’ by Green (Scribners, $1.50). A little book, 
quite popular but very forceful, is ‘‘Old Testament 
Criticism and the Rights of the Unlearned,’’ by Ken- 
nedy (Religious Tract Society, London, one shilling). 
Perhaps I may be permitted to say that the articles 
which appeared some months ago in the Times col- 
umns are now available in pamphlet form, entitled 
‘« Some Tests of Old Testament Criticism ’’ (published 
in London, it may be ordered through The Sunday 
School Times Company at 30 cents), in which I have 
endeavored to show how ordinary Bible readers and 
students can examine this question for themselves. 

The real question is not whether the Bible will 
stand, for whatever comes we are quite certain that 
God’s book will maintain its position. The real peril 
is in connection with the spiritual life of those who 
accept critical principles which lead to distrust of the 
authority of Scripture. Since for the most part men 
come to a knowledge of Christ by the witness of the 
Bible, it seems clear that if faith in that Book is weak- 
ened, or still more, destroyed, it must of necessity 
affect their faith in Christ. 


<p 
From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ATHER in heaven, banish hate from our lives, and dread, 
and the last trace of selfishness. Let no guile linger in 
our hearts. Spirit of God, enlarge us, and steep us, with 

thyself. We would rise to our high heritage as God's own 
children and comrades. We want the wide vision, the lofty 
aim, a spirit always noble, a heart quick to feel; and a hand 
Strong to serve. Oh, for a love that will pierce through bar- 
riers, and touch the unlikeliest to new life! We want to be 
of use—not dribbling out our days in pampering self, or in 
fretting over failures, or in moping over losses. We would 
walk with thee— above the fog; or, if that be better for us, 
through the fog, serene and buoyant: magnets, drawing the 
disheartened to us, and with us into thy peace and gladness. 


LE; 
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The story archeology tells of the great Hittite 
empire—a sidelight upon the European war 
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How Ancient Empires Fought for World Mastery 


By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 
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W* MUST be very careful not to mistake the story 
of Hittite discovery for the story of the Hittites, 
That would be as stupid as to mistake the his- 
tory of astronomy for the story of the universe. The 
order and proportion of things in the ancient ruins as 
they are discovered is a very poor guide to the order 
and proportion of the events which left the ruins, The 
history of Hittite discovery is only the dramatic stery 
of our coming into possession of the knowledge of the 
remains which Hittite history left ; the story of the 
Hittites is the story of the events which left the re- 
mains, and which are still discoverable from the 
remains—a story as yet far from being fully told. 

Only a few years ago if any one had asked, ‘‘ how 
old is the Hittite people ?’’ the answer would not have 
taken us back of the fifteenth century B. C. Buta 
little later it was evinced by King that the first Baby- 
lonian dynasty was overthrown largely by Hittite 
power—about 1900 B, C., some think it was even ear- 
lier than this. And now a recent inscription from 
Babylonia, given out by Professor Sayce, gives the Hit- 
tites a prominent place among the people whom the 
Babylonians knew in the dim twilight of 2400 B. C. 
And certainly they whose influence was felt so far from 
home in that slow-going age could hardly have been 
a new people even then. Of that vague previous na- 
tional career of the Hittites we know nothing. 

Now, who were these people? The identification 
of the Kheta with the Khatti and the Hittites and the 
people of the grotesque monuments does not take us 
very far. We must still ask who were these people. 
To know what they did may help us to understand 
them, even if it does not give them a name. The 
career of empire of the Hittite people as we know it 
now may be said to have begun with this early inva- 
sion of Babylonia which culminated in the first Baby- 
lonian dynasty. Succeeding history for some five or 
six centuries is, for us, -written only in the progress 
manifest in the monuments. Cities were built; art 
was developed, along grotesque lines it is true, but 
still to a very high degree. And the empire lived on 
probably developing in power, for it comes suddenly 
into our view again, and in its greatness, about the 
14th century B. C. Thestone records of Rameses the 
Great in Egypt and in the cuneiform at Boghatz-kuei 
alike attest the brilliance of the reign of Hatusil, the 
Hittite emperor. 


Rameses the Great Against the Hittite Allies 

We may not yet look in upon the beginning of the 
expansion of the empire and learn of the causes at 
work from within and without for empire building. 
The first hint we have is brought to us by the account 
of the presence, in the days of Abraham, of Hittites 
in the region of Hebron, an expansion which is proba- 
bly confirmed by an Egyptian record of the twelfth dy- 
nasty. From this on for the remaining 400 years of the 
‘period of silence we know nothing more of how things 
were taking place among the Hittites, but only the 
outcome, While Israel was in Egypt, first as favor- 
ites of the crown and then as its serfs, the sun of the 
Hittite empire came to its zenith, and the Hittite 
power comes again before us in one titanic struggle 
for mastery over Egypt at the battle of Kadesh on the 
Orontes. The Hittites by that time had added pro- 
vinces and dependencies and allies until practically 
the whole of Asia Minor, Armenia to Lake Van, 
Syria from north to south, and the Amorites of North- 
ern Palestine, were banded together under the Hittite 
banners, as they went out to have another try in the 
age-long struggle for the Canaanite coast-land, the 
highway of nations, 

Then Great Rameses, with his hitherto invincible 
army of Egyptians and allies, met the Hittites at the 
northern frontier of the Egyptian dominions ; perhaps 
Rameses became the aggressor and crossed the fron- 
tier, there to determine once for all the mastery. 
Rameses by personal prowess in leading his chariot 
corps saved the Egyptian army from utter disaster, 
This much can be learned from the heroic poem of 
Pentaur and from the battle-scenes sculptured on the 
temples at Karnak and Luxor. The immediate dis- 
integration of the mighty host which had gathered 
under the Star and Crescent of the Hittites is sufficient 
evidence that the Hittites suffered scarcely less than 
the Egyptians in the battle. And the great treaty of 


peace—an offensive and defensive treaty—between 
Rameses the Great and the Hittite emperor Hatusil, 
spread out on the enduring walls of the south wing of 
the temple at Karnak, and found now by Winckler in 
the royal archives at Boghatz-kuei, the Hittite capital, 
confirms the belief that the battle was a drawn battle. 
The immediate decline of both Egypt and the Hittite 
nation in succeeding reigns seems to make certain 
that this was indeed a ‘‘ fight to a finish,’’ and that 
both armies suffered irreparable disaster. In later 
reigns Egypt recovered and became again a formid- 
able contestant for the mastery of the world, but from 
this time on the Hittite ambition was curbed. The 
Hittites continued to be a great people, but seem 
never again to have tried for the coveted prize of pos- 
session of the ‘‘ Highway of Nations."’ 

An estimate of the imperial power, importance and 
achievements of the Hittites may be summed up in 
the words of Professor Sayce in his introduction to 
Professor Garstang’s great work on the Hittite Country. 
‘*It was they who overthrew the Amorite dynasty of 
Babylonia to which the Amraphel of Genesis be- 
longed : to them was due the fall of the Egyptian 
empire in Asia, and it was they who checked for cen- 
turies the desolating advance of the Assyrians. In 
Palestine their influence was supreme, and it is with 
good reason that in the tenth chapter of Genesis Heth 
is named second among the sons of Canaan. They 
were the founders of the Heraklid dynasty in Lydia, 
and Babylonian art as modified by Asia Minor was 
carried by them to the Greek seas. Greek religion 
and mythology owed much to them: even the Ama- 
zons of Greek legend prove to have been the warrior 
priestesses of the great Hittite goddess. Above ail it 
was the Hittites who controlled the mines of Asia 
Minor which supplied the ancient world with silver, 
copper, lead, and perhaps also tin. Before the age 
of Abraham traders carried the bronze of Asia Minor 
to Assyria and Palestine, and thus transformed the 
whole culture of western Asia."’ 

It is too soon to estimate correctly the nature and 
full extent of the influence which the Hittite people 
had upon the course of history which lies along the 
course of revelation. One thing, however, is so 
manifest at this point that ‘*he who runs may read."’ 
The decentralization of power represented by the Tell 
el-Amarna tablets as existing at that time in Pales- 
tine, descending almost to a state of anarchy, was in- 





Will this Result from Europe’s War ? 





Written weeks before the clouds of war began to 
gather over Europe, and with no reference to present 
world politics, this article (a continuation of the article 
on ‘‘ Finding the Great Lost Empire of the Hittites"’ 
published in the issue of August 8) reveals an aston- 
ishing parallel between the world-situation to-day 
and that of thirty centuries and more in the past. 


The spark that lighted the present blaze in Europe 
was part of that same dread spectre that has hung 
over Europe for centuries—named by statesmen ‘*‘ The 
Eastern Question.’’ Years ago a great Bible student, 
and a student of history as well, said: *‘ There is but 
one ‘ Eastern Question.’ It isthis: Whois to have 
Palestine ?"’ he powers of Europe recognize Pales- 
tine as the key of three continents, and each jealously 
watches that no great world-power shall control this 
Promised Land. Turkey holds it on sufferance, as she 
has held her possessions in Europe, where she has re- 
mained as a thorn in the side of ‘‘ Christian '’ Europe. 


Dr. Kyle's story of the Hittites shows two great 
world-powers centuries before Christ fighting each 
other toa standstill for the possession of this same 
Palestine, ‘‘ the Highway of the Nations.'’ With the 
power of the Hittites, and of her enemy Egypt, broken 
by the conflict, Canaan was left without a great im- 
Perial power to check the advance of Israel into the 
Promised Land under Joshua. 


To-day the royal standard of the Hittites, the Star 
and the Crescent, still waves over the ancient posses- 
sions of the Hittites. And Turkey, present master of 
Syria and Asia Minor, now faces a supreme national 
crisis. Many students of world politics see as one 
probable result of this European war the end of 
Turkey as a national power. Many also predict that 
this will result in opening Palestine, not to any great 
European nation, but to the Jews, and that under the 
Zionist movement Israel may then try what has been 
called *‘ the experiment of a Jewish state.’’ 


Whatever comes, the hand of God is still overruling 
the nations and setting their bounds ‘‘ according to 
the number of the children of Israel,’’ as he did in the 
days of the Hittites and of Egypt’s Pharaohs. Deeply 
significant is Dr. Kyle's closing sentence, written be- 
fore any*thought of war was disturbing the world. 











terrupted by Seti I. of Egypt, the father of Rameses 
the Great, and Egyptian power was established once 
more. Later Rameses himself sought to fasten for 
all time the Egyptian power upon the Canaanite 
coast-land of western Asia and hold for himself the 
Highway of Nations. To this end he advanced to 
crush the Hittites at Kadesh. He failed : the great 
power of Egypt in Palestine was checked, and checked 
also was the advancing power of the Hittites. 

Palestine was left to her own devices, and resumed 
her civil jealousies and strife, and when the Israelites 
under Joshua came to enter the land they found, not 
the great imperial power of Egypt from which they 
had escaped at the Red Sea, nor yet the long and 
strong Hittite arm reaching down from the north, but 
a broken and distracted land with no centralized gov- 
ernment ; at the worst and greatest only a loose con- 
federacy of different peoples among which the Hittites 
figure only as one of the tribes of the land, and the 
Egyptians appear notat all. The circle of Divine Provi- 
dence ever runs far out beyond the plans and devices 
of men, and men and all their machinations are car- 
ried forward as the passengers on a great ship. So 
here the wideness of God's providence concerning his 
people reached back half a century and far away to 
the north of the Promised Land to take within its 
circle the epoch-making battle of Kadesh. , 

The decline and fall of the Hittite Empire, though 
it began with so great a disaster as the battle of 
Kadesh, was yet a long and stubborn contest. The 
allies from Mitanni and Syria and the traitorous 
Amorites fell away at once from the Hittite king. He 
withdrew into his mountain fastnesses of the high- 
lands of Asia Minor. The Hittite lion went back 
to his lair, and the Egyptian hawk flew away to the 
palm-groves of the Nile for shelter. 


The Fall of the Empire of the Star and Crescent 

Then, though the Hittites were long able to hold in 
check the Assyrian power, they were firmly and at last 
fatally hemmed in by this new champion in the lists 
for world power. A modified Hittite Empire, show- 
ing many traces of Assyrian influence, established its 
great capital at Carchemish, near the Euphrates. 
The final disintegration of the Hittite Empire was ac- 
complished we know not how. It is yet an unwritten 
chapter of Hittite history, or, if written, not yet read 
by this age. The curtain of oblivion is lifted a 
moment for the final scene when the great Croesus 
about 550 B. C. is seen sacking the ancient capital at 
Bogatz-kuei on the Halys. With the dying down of 
the torch of war there and then, the last spark of 
Hittite nationalism was extinguished. The strange 
mixed people still live among the mountains and till 
the rich valleys, and the Star and Crescent, snatched 
from the fires of rapine by the hand of the incom- 
ing Turk, continues to wave over them, but the Hit- 


' tite nation has disappeared forever from the face of 


the earth. For centuries they perished from human 
memory, save for a few casual references in Holy 
Writ,—truly ‘‘orphan history.’’ 

The apparition of Hittite civilization now appearing 
is truly startling. Art was highly developed, though 
it did take grotesque forms, The science of govern- 
ment that brought together under the Star and Crescent 
so mighty, mingled, and discordant hosts at the battle 
of Kadesh was scarcely less developed and complex 
than that of Russia oreven England to-day. Woman, 
so much oppressed and wronged in parts of that east- 
ern world, is here seen sitting side by side with man 
even on the throne itself. It is even suspected that 
there was at one time a right of succession to the 
throne, and it is certain that Ma, the mother goddess, 
occupied the highest place for centuries in the wor- 
ship of Asia Minor. 

The passing away of such a people and such civili- 
zation gives a gruesome reality to the prophecy that 
some day a South Sea Islander may sit upon the ruins 
of London bridge and wonder concerning the ancient 
people who once lived there. Except we worship 
Him whose right it is to reign, there is absolutely 
nothing in great modern civilization to warrant the 
hope that it will be any more enduring than the As- 
syrian power at Nineveh or the Héttite power on tle 
Halys. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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How They Do It in a School of 6,000 Members 


The leader of one of America’s most remarkable Sunday-schools tells 
how his school was built up and why it keeps on growing 


— Ss 


By the Rev. P. H. Welshimer 
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W* ARE all interested in the subject of ‘* How." 
The Fleming H. Revell people say that the 
books which have the greatest sale are the 
books that tell ‘‘how.’’ But it is easier to do some 
things in this life than it is to tell ‘*how’’ they are 
done. I would rather be back in Canton, working 
with my people, trying to get them into the Bible 
school, and from that into the church, and endeavor- 
ing to help them solve their problems, than to be 
telling folks Aow it is done, for I cannot always tell 
just how. 

The day has come when men of all classes, —busi- 
ness men, professional men, laboring men, men in all 
walks of life,-—are wending their way to the house of 
God and going to the great Bible school classes. 

People are asking, ‘‘ How are we going to get the 
boy to the Bible school ; how are you going to hold 
him there?’’ Let me say to you that you will never 
get the boys to stay in the Bible school until you get 
the men there. 

In a little village in Ohio I once knew a boy who, 
up to the time he was sixteen years of age, would not 
wear a pair of pantaloons that did not havea patch on 
them, as his father sometimes wore patched panta- 
loons and the boy wanted to be like his father. If 
the father gets up on Sunday morning and goes to 
Bible school the boy is going to get into the habit of 
going with him, If the father spends his Sundays in 
going out driving or going out into the country, or 
staying in bed, or sitting around the house, the boy is 
going to do the same. 


A Stiff Standard for Church Officers 

Let me say this, that before you can count very 
many people in your Bible school, and especially 
many men, it will be necessary that you have your 
preacher there. I never could understand why a 
preacher, who is the recognized head of his congrega- 
tion, who has to break to them the Bread of Life, 
whose desire,is,:or should be, to save as many people 
as possible, and stimulate them by his actions and his 
example, —I could never understand why he is not will- 
ing to throw his life-strength in that place where he is 
able to touch the most lives, and which counts for the 
nost. 

Not only is the success of the Bible school depen- 
dent upon the presence of the preacher, but upon the 
attendance of the official board of the church. In 
Canton we have sixty men on our official board of 
elders and deacons, and every man of that sixty is a 
Bible school man ; and there is an unwritten law in 
connection with our church that no man can ever be 
elected as an elder or a deacon if he does not come 
regularly to Bible school. If these men, these elders, 
these deacons, these trustees, are going to be leaders of 
the flock, they ought to be where the flock is. 

We planned some years ago that every man, if he 
was sick and could not come to the Bible school for 
a number of Sundays, or if for any other reason he 
could not come, should be placed in the Home Depart- 
ment. If he was not sick, and did not work on Sun- 
days, and could come, we kept after him until he had 
to come. There was one man in the city of Canton 
whom we sent after forty-seven times before we landed 
him, and the forty-seventh time he came. Yes, he 
stuck, and he is with us yet ; comes every Sunday, 
and that was several years ago. 

One great trouble in Bible schools is that we do 
not give each one something to do. You have to use 
men or you lose them. Our work is so organized that 
every man in the class does have something definite 
todo. You bring in a fellow and give him some task, 
send him out to help somebody, send him to see a 
sick person, or get some one ‘else to come to Bible 
school, and when he becomes acclimated, the very 
next step to take is to accept Jesus Christ and be- 
come a member of Christ's body. 

I believe in sociability in the Bible school. The 
Social Committee of the school has more to do than to 
attend to the spreading of a banquet every once in a 
while. At our Bible school everybody is made cor- 
dially welcome. We have stationed in the corridors 
of our church every Sunday before the beginning of 
the Bible school many men to greet the visitors; and 
two men are stationed in each aisle, and each en- 
trance, so that you cannot to save your life get into the 
schoel without shaking hands with from six to a dozen 


Twelve years ago a young pastor of twenty-eight was 
called from a country church, where he had served his first 
four years in the ministry, to a church in a city of 60,000 
whose membership was about four hundred, with a Sun- 
day-school that was all but dead. To-day this church 
has a total membership of 3,800 and a Bible school which, 
with its 6,000 enrolment, is probably the largest Sunday- 
school in the world. 


There are in this school more than one hundred teach- 
ers, about one hundred officers, beside a great many 
committees, two stenographers, church Visitors, and 
many other helpers. The general-in-chief of this great 
organization is the young pastor who in the twelve 
years of his ministry has also been his own evangelist, 
and has led the worship of his people in five different 
buildings. The pastor teaches a mixed class of 1,800 
enrolment; there is also a men’s class in the school with 
an enrolment of 600 and an average attendance of about 
500. The Editor of The Sunday School Times would be 
glad to hear from any classes or schools whose records 
approach or exceed these. 


An enterprising county Sunday-school secretary, Dr. 
F. W. Lange, in searching for ways to stir up the super- 
intendents in his county, sent to the First Christian 
Church of Canton, Ohio, and had the Rev. P. H. Wels- 
himer come and tell just how his Bible school achieved 
this marvelous record in the twelve years of his pastorate 
there. The article on this page is a portion of the ad- 
dress which Mr. Welshimer, in answer to this invita- 
tion, made before the Philadelphia County Sunday 
School Association, on March 27, 1914. 


Sunday-school workers, whatever the size of their 
school, may find new inspiration to go after great and 
difficult victories, when they read Mr. Welshimer’s 
story of the methods and the achievements of the Can- 
ton school. 


The contest for attendance which Mr. Welshimer re- 
fers to, which ran for twenty-two Sundays, resulted in 
a victory for the Canton school over a group of twenty- 
six Bible schools of the Christian church of Greater 
Chicago. On June 28, the closing Sunday of the con- 
test, the attendance at the Canton school, with the 
thermometer reaching ninety degrees before noon, was 
7,;716,—a new world’s record. 








men. We meet every little child, every girl, every 
man and woman, shake their hands and tell them 
we are glad to see them, and make them feel welcome. 
About two minutes before the close of the Bible 
school, other men take their places in the corridors 
and at the entrances, and shake hands with the people 
as they goout. We shake them in and we. shake 
them out. It pays to do it. 

Then, again, the spirit of commendation is worth 
while. I have learned long ago that it pays to look for 
the best things in people's lives, and not to think and 
talk about the bad things and the things that hinder. 

Occasionally I write a personal letter to every 
teacher and every officer and every committeeman in 
my Bible school from the first grade up to the high- 
est grade. During the year I keep a record of some 
of the special things that these people do, and at the 
end of the year I write these two hundred or more 
a special personal letter, calling their attention to some 
of the good things they have done during the year. 
And the best three or four days of my life are the days 
when I write the letters telling those people what 
they have done to bring joy and happiness to the 
hearts of others. I have had people come to me and 
say, ‘‘I thought of resigning from the class at the end 
of the year, but when I got your letter and it made 
mention of this, that, and the other thing, I agreed to 
stick.’’ If you want to hold your helpers, just: try 
that. Do you know, there are a lot of folks doing 
good, conscientious work in the Church and the 
Bible school and it is never noticed ? 

The spirit of commendation is contagious. We had 
a little boy in the Canton school whose father died 
late on Saturday night. His father was not a church 
man, This boy walked two miles every Sunday to get 
to Bible school, and this Saturday night when his father 
died, he got on the telephone and called up his teacher, 
out of bed, telling him the sad news, and that he could 
not be at Bibleschool on Sunday morning. Hewas pub- 
licly commended in the school for his loyaity, and the 
next Sunday there were a dozen or more children call- 
ing up their teachers, and telling them why’ they 
would be unable to get to Bible school that day. This 
boy had been commended for his action, and I sup- 


pose they wanted commendation also. 
thought it was the right thing to do. 

We have had what is called the ‘* Doublers’’ plan, 
which has worked very well. We publish a weekly 
paper, that goes into the home of every church mem- 
ber and Bible-school student in our church, and in 
that paper we publish every week the name of every 
individual who brought a new pupil to the school the 
previous Sunday, and we keep that list before the 
people all the time. They are the ‘* Doublers,’’ 

Then we have the ‘‘Block System.’’ In Canton 
we have a city of 60,000 people. Our church is 
located right in the center of the city, and generally 
we reach out all over the city for our Bible-school 
pupils. A certain number of persons are assigned to 
each block, sometimes to three or four blocks, and 
then an overseer is appointed for the people working 
in each block. Sometimes it is a man who is ap- 
pointed overseer, sometimes a woman, often both. 
The work of these people is to look after the people 
in their respective blocks, to see whether they attend 
church or Bible school, If there isa moving-van seen 
in the street, the committee immediately call and find 
out whether the children attend Bible school, and if 
not, we endeavor to get them to come to our school, 
Often it is found that the children do not have clothing 
to wear, and then our women get together and help the 
mother to make clothing, so that the children can 
come. If there is sickness in the block, again our com- 
mittee calls, and we do all we can for them. 

In the church office we have a list of all our church 
and Bible-school members, which is kept by the card 
index system, and we have two girls in the office who 
by telephone or through the post-office or by com- 
mittees keep in touch with the scholars and ascer- 
tain who were absent and why they were away. ‘The 
reason is recorded on the cards, 

Personally, I am a great believer in the contest sys- 
tem, if you run it in the right way. We have had a 
number of contests. We are having a contest now 
with twenty-six schools in Chicago and running neck 
to neck, and we are making those schools work. We 
expect to bring the attendance, instead of 2,550 as it 
is now, up to 4,000 before the first of next July. A 
good contest will arouse the latent energies of God’s 
people, and get those who are not usually doing very 
much, to do something. It gives them the ambition, 
and the ability to approach people whom they would 
not approach were it not for the contest. 


Was the Janitor a Fool? 

I admit that many are brought into the school 
through a contest who do not care very much about 
the school or the teaching, or the music or the sing- 
ing, or give much thought to the general subject of 
Bible school work. But here is the point. If you 
get them into the school, and get them to hear the 
teaching, regardless of what their motives were when 
they left home to come to your Bible school, and if you 
will not lower the standards, or the teaching, or the 
worshipful atmosphere of the school, and let those 
men and women see something that they have not 
seen in Bible schools before, when the contest stops 
you will hold them. 

There was a man in our church who works until 
eleven or twelve o'clock on Saturday nights, and when 
he was asked to come out to the Bible school he told 
those who called to see him that on account of his 
late work on Saturday night it was absolutely impos- 
sible for him to get out to Bible school at nine o’ clock 
in the morning. But the contest came along, he be- 
came interested, he formed the habit of going to Bible 
school, and when the contest stopped, he did not 
stop, but continued going at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and is going to-day. Many such examples can 
be given. 

There is a janitor in our Bible school who is a 
teacher of one of the classes ; hisname is Mr. Foddis, 
and one day a man came up to him and said to him, 
‘«Mr. Foddis, I think you are a fool. You leave 
home to go to your work in the morning before day- 
light, and you arrive home after dark, and then half 
the night you go around ringing door-bells and ask- 
ing people to come to Bible school. Foddis, you're 
a fool. I think you ought to stay at home nights.”’ 
I want to say that eleven years ago, when that man 
took hold of that class of young girls, there were eight 
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LESSON FOR OCT. 4 (Mark 14: 1-11) 


girls in the class, and to-day there are more -than 
one hundred enrolled, and almost three hundred 
people have come into the church through that class 
in the eleven years. 

Another teacher has brought three hundred young 
men into the church. Another teacher, a business 
man who is a tailor, worked hard to get a hundred 
and fifty young men into the Bible school and the 
church, and that man goes around to the stores and 
factories, and invites the boys to come to his Bible 
school class, and they come. 

One night he came to my home, and said to 
me, ‘*I want you to go to the police station with me; 
there are four boys who have been arrested for steal- 
ing bicycles.’’ I went with him, and there were the 
four boys. They had never been arrested before, and 
we pleaded with the magistrate to let them go free, 
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and this man said he would be responsible for them 
and tike care of them, The boys promised that if they 
were set free they would come regularly to Bible 
school. The tailor said, ‘I will get those boys a job, 
and I will be responsible for them.’” The magistrate 
let those boys off, and they secured positions in factor- 
ies and mills. One boy was then sixteen, another 
seventeen, the third fourteen. It was four years ago 
that they stole those bicycles and confessed their theft. 
Those boys went to Bible school, and I have seen 
three of them come forward and confess their faith in 
Jesus Christ. Why? Because a man who is inter- 
ested in boys went around to the factories and the 
stores and prisons, and spent his time in getting the 
boys into the Bible school. Don’t you think it pays? 
Nothing pays like that. 
Canton, One. 
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Seen from the Missionary Watch Tower 


Present-day records of the transforming power of the missionary gospel in individuals and nations 


By Professor Harlan P. 


Beach, D.D., F.R.G.S. 
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At King Khama’s Capital 


LMOST at the center of South Africa is the largest 
native village of the sub-continent, a town of 
26,000 inhabitants, called Serowe. Here rules 

that grand old octogenarian known as King Khama, 
though really only a paramount chief. The jubilee 
of his baptism occurred two years since, and he is 
perhaps the most distinguished Christian and ruler of 
South Africa. He is in a true sense head of both 
church and state. 

Secretary Hawkins, who has recently visited his 
capital, says of him: ‘‘ He is undoubtedly one of the 
busiest men in the world. He spends laborious days 
in the Kgotla—the great open-air meeting-place of the 
tribe—dealing with all sorts of questions affecting his 
people and acting as judge. Nothing concerning the 
life of the tribe is too minute for his careful attention. 
He knows all that happens, and rules his people with 
a firm hand, exercising a benevolent despotism."’ 

Perhaps the greatest boon conferred by him upon 
his tribesmen is the prohibition of foreign intoxicants, 
and recently he has put a stop to the manufacture and 
consumption of native beer also, Witchcraft has 
been almost suppressed, and education is encouraged. 
So highly does he regard the Sabbath that, though he 
rides every other day of the week, he walks to church 
on Sunday, and will not allow wagons to enter or 
leave his town on that day. 

He is most regular in his attendance at church 
services and other religious meetings. Under his 
leadership his people have just completed a magnifi- 
cent stone church, Mr. Hawkins tells the story of 
meetings held for weeks to pray for rain, one of which 
he attended. Some eight hundred men and women 
were present under the shadow of a greattree. Khama 
presided, and closed the meeting with a five-minute 
prayer in which he compared his country to a wilder- 
ness where there was no river, and his people toa 
lonely dog in the desert crying for water. At another 
meeting mentioned by the secretary, held at seven 
o'clock on Sunday morning, nearly five thousand 
people were assembled, and the scene was a most 
picturesque one, the colored headdresses of the women 
being brilliant in the morning sunshine. 


A Moslem Saul and Stephen Story 


HE Evangelical Christian prints a thrilling story 
of martyrdom and its aftzrmath to which no 
condensation can do justice. It has to do with 

two Mohammedans of Arabia, named Abdallah and 
Sabat. They were friends, and from families of dis- 
tinction, the latter tracing his pedigree back to Mo- 
hammed. 

The two men, after worshiping at the tomb of the 
Prophet, started on their travels. They passed through 
Persia, and thence entered Afghanistan, at whose 
capital, Kabul, Abdallah received a state appoint- 
ment. Sabat proceeded into Bokhara, in Central 
Asia. While at Kabul Abdallah became a Christian, 
through reading a Bible supposed to belong to an 
Armenian. As death was the certain penalty of his 
renunciation of Mohammedanism, and as he was in 
danger of being discovered, he left the capital in dis- 
guise, and fled toward the Caspian Sea, where he 
planned t6é take refuge among Christians. 


Unfortunately on the streets of Bokhara he was 
seen by Sabat, who immediately recognized him. He 
had heard of his friend’s conversion, and was filled 
with indignation at such an act. Abdallah fell at his 
feet and impiored him on the ground of their old 
friendship to allow him to escape with his life. 
Sabat was obdurate, and as he said when in tears he 
related later the events of martyrdom : 

‘*T had no pity. I caused my servant to seize him, 
and I delivered him up to Morad Shah, king of Bok- 
hara. He was sentenced to die, and a herald went 
through the city announcing the time of his execu- 
tion. He was offered his life if he would abjure 








On the Missionary Firing Line 


“ The Republican Foot-Dress.’’—The laborious effort 
of decades when missionaries alone pleaded for the doing 
away of footbinding in China is to-day continued by women 
of the highest classes. Thus in the province of Shantung, 
China’s Holy Land, ladies of official rank are setting the 
style in the capital, and are wearing dainty slippers over 
their unbound feet under the name, ‘‘The Republican 
Foot-dress.’’ 


Moslems Translating the Koran !—Though it is con- 
trary to Moslem law to translate the Koran into any other 
language, the progressive Mohammedans of Turkey trans- 
lated and published a portion of it. The Jeune ‘Ture de- 
clared that this translation marked a new era in that land. 
We now learn that the government has forbidden any 
further translation, and has ordered the confiscation of 
copies already published. 


Revival Prayers in India.—In Kodoli, India, a revival 
is reported which seems to be a discovery of the power of 
prayer. Some of the petitions reported are suggestive of 
what the season has meantto that church, For one whose 
influence would be marked if redeemed the oft-repeated 
petition was, ‘‘ Lord, save her, save her. Thou didst save 
me, and that is why I know that thou canst save her.’’ 
Another who had caught the prayer spirit, cried out, 
**Teach us, good God, to trust thee when thou sayest, 
‘ You take my yoke and give me your load.’ ”’ 


Language Study and Missionary Unity.—We have 
reached the era of language schools on the mission field at 
which new missionaries may learn the language and each 
other through loving fellowship. Two of these in India 
have just reported for this last year, ‘The one in Calcutta 
had an attendance of seventy-four, representing twenty- 
two different societies, who had studied for eight months 
together. Of the Marathi School, held at Mahableshwar, 
where there were forty-two missionaries from fifteen mis- 
sions, we have this testimony: ‘*It has developed a spirit 
and a fellowship among its members which should do much 
to further future mutual understanding and co-operation 
among the missions in which they are to work.”’ 


Spreading Buddhist ‘‘ Good News.”—The Buddhist 
scandal in Japan, in which the name of the Grand Abbot 
of the Nishi-Hongwanji Temple in Kyoto conspicuously 
appears, has culminated in the disgrace of the Shin sect 
and the abdication of its head. Yet it should be said that 
its colossal debt was largely accumulated because of the 
abbot’s desire to spread the good news of Buddhism 
throughout the world. He had sent an expedition to Cen- 
tral Asia, and another one to Australia. These and other 
groups of missionaries were sent to various parts of the 
world, including California, in an effort to meet the on- 
coming, united front of Christianity with an equally virile 
and united Asiatic Buddhism. This is what the Church 
must meet, not only in Japan, but in Ceylon and other 
awakening Buddhist lands, 
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Christ, the executioner standing by him with his 
sword in his hand.”’ 

The gruesome details of his martyrdom can only be 
hinted at. He refused to deny his Saviour even 
after his hands had been cut off and his life offered 
him if he would recant. 

‘«He made no answer,’’ said Sabat, ‘‘ but looked 
up steadfastly toward heaven, like Stephen, the first 
martyr, his eyes streaming with tears. He did not 
look with anger toward me. He looked at me, but it 
was benignly and with a countenance of forgiveness. 
. .. And when he bowed his head to receive the stroke 
of death he never changed,—he never changed. All 
Bokhara seemed to say, ‘What new thing is this?’ "’ 

Sabat had hoped that Abdallah would recant when 
offered his life if he would do so. When he looked 
upon the body of his handless, headless friend, he 
was a victim of the keenest remorse. He traveled 
everywhere trying to find peace and happiness, but 
allin vain. Finally in India an Arabic New Testa- 
ment came into his hands, He compared it carefully 
with his Koran, and at last became convinced of the 
truth of Christianity, and was baptized. Now astrong 
desire filled his soul to labor for Moslems. As a lit- 
erary man he wrote his first work in the common dia- 
lect of his native land, which was entitled, «* Happy 
News for Arabia,’’ an eloquent and argumentative 
elucidation of the truths of the gospel, with copious 
citations from authorities acknowledged by even the 
most zealous of his former co-religionists. Later he 
went to Bengal, where he undertook a better transla- 
tion of the New Testament into Persian, which is 
widely known in Western Asia. 

Like Saul, who was consenting to the death of the 
proto-martyr Stephen, this modern convert is an illus- 
tration of the strength of Moslem fanaticism toward 
perverts, and also of the steadfastness of these same 
Moslems when once possessed by the spirit of their 
Saviour. 
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A Government Report “Prayer Book”’ 


NDIA'S decennial census of 1911 informs the world 
that among the 3,876,203 Christians of every 
name in the empire, there were nine bodies having 

a membership of more than 100,000, They are as 
follows, including only those members who are Indians 
and omitting Europeans and Anglo-Indians ; Roman 
Catholics, 1,393,720 ; Romo-Syrians, 413,134 ; Angli- 
cans, 332,807 ; Baptists, 332,171 ; Jacobite Syrians, 
225,188 ; Lutherans, 216,842; Presbyterians, 164,069; 
Methodists, 162,367 ; Congregationalists, 134,240. 

The report contains much instructive information 
bearing upon conditions affecting the Christian pro- 
paganda and the influence of missions, from which 
the following extracts are taken : 

‘«The greatest success of Christian missions is at- 
tained amongst aboriginal tribes such as the Khasis of 
Assam, the Mundas and Oraons of Chota Nagpur, 
and the Karens of Burma, whose beliefs are of the 
undefined Animistic type, and who, being outside the 
caste system, are not on conversion so completely cut 
off from their relations and friends, 

‘«In the case of Hindus, Mr. Blunt points out that 
the main obstacle to the success of the missionary pro- 
paganda is the fear of social ostracism. The high caste 
convert has literally to lose all if he is to follow Christ. 
The low caste convert has much less to lose, while he 
gains materially in the facilities for education, assist- 
ance in getting employment and the like ; and he can 
drop his despised caste designation. The great ma- 
jority of the converts from Hinduism belong to the 
lowest castes, ... to whom conversion means an ac- 
cession of respectability, as well as a cleaner and 
purer life. The social difficulty is growing less with 
the increasing number of Christians ; for though a 
convert from Hinduism or Islam is still turned out of 
his original community, he has another into which 
he is received. The converts, as they increase, find 
the loss of caste rights easier to bear. The mission- 
aries have raised the converts’ standard of cleanliness 
in dress and habits, and their position in general esti- 
mation has improv ‘d accordingly. 

‘« The success of a mission cannot always be judged 
by the number of its converts. Most missions are 
careful to baptize no one until he has given satisfac- 
tory proof of his being at heart a Christian ; but a few 
accept all who are willing to join their fold, and occa- 
sionally take in, not only individuals, but the people 
of entire villages, when they are willing for any reason 
to accept Christianity. It is obvious that in such 
cases the converts, of the first generation at least, are 
often far from being genuine Christians."’ 

Such a government report is also a prayer Look, is 
it now: 
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LESSON 1. OCTOBER 4. CHRIST ANOINTED FOR BURIAL } 


Golden Text: She hath done what she could.—Mark 14 : 8 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler, D.D. 


Getting Started in Class 


"T’ELL us what you consider to be the most gen- 
erous act or gift that you ever saw or knew 
about among your own friends, Isn't it won- 

derful how many of them there are? Sometimes the 

very little things are the biggest in generosity. There 
is a story from an old book about a young soldier who 

fought his way up from a place as a farm hand to a 

place as king h great nation. Nearly all of his 

tizhting was against one man who was both cruel 
and treacherous, Finally, however, the young fel- 
jow won all his battles, his enemy was dead, and the 
new kingdom was established with competent men at 
the head of every department. So the young king 
was rich and powerful and secure and at peace. 

What do you suppose was the first thing that he did? 

He called some of his officials and asked them if 

there were yet any members living of the family of 

his former enemy, for he wanted to show them some 
kindness. They found one grandson, a young fellow 
who was lame. So the king gave him a big estate, 
and, more than that, he had him live in the royal 
palace all the rest of his life. That was really 
thoughtful and generous, wasn’t it? If you would 
like to read that story you will find it in your own 

Bible (2 Sam. 8 and g). God said of that king that 

he was a man after his own heart. Jesus always ap- 

preciated uncalculating and self-forgetful generosity. 
and that generous king was one of his own aucestors. 


The Teacher's Survey 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the ‘limes,] 
This is one of those passages in the New Testa- 
ment that can be used to teach the great lesson of 
self-forgetting generosity. We are a commercial 
people, and the sum of our influences tends to make 
us calculating. But there are times when we should 
be absolutely uncalcubating. It will be found that 
Dr. Riddle, Dr. ‘Thomas, Mr. Gordon, and Mr. Ridg- 
way all give the same meaning to the phrase, ‘* she 
hath done what she could,” It might be well there- 
fore to emphasize this and to show Jesus’ apprecia- 
tion of it. Generosity is learned by imitation, so it 
will repay a teacher to present to the class, or have 
the class present, as many concrete instances of gen- 
erosity as possible, pointing out that these things 
please Christ. ‘Then show also that the best gener- 
osity of all is that which is directed toward Christ 
himself. Each of the writers also points out that this 
beautiful story is doubtless placed where it is as a 
coutrast to the perfidious conduct of Judas. It may 
be well to follow the suggestion of Dr. Thomas to 
leave the consideration of Judas’ betrayal urtil 
Lesson 4 


The Class in Session 


Jesus met with bitter opposition and misunder- 
standing, but probably most of the persons who came 
in contact with him were attracted toward him. It 
was asmall and vindictive minority that slew him. 
he people admired him, and so much that the 
murderous minority planned to wait until the crowds 
had left Jerusalem before they did away with Jesus 
(Monday study and Dr. Mackie, 2), In marked con- 
trast to this was the royal devotion of some of those 
who knew him. Mark, and also Matthew and John, 
tell of an instance of uncalculating love that stirred 
Jesus’ heart. It happened just before the beginning 
of Passion,Week in some house in the little suburb of 
ee oe ee where the family of Lazarus lived (Dr. 

iddle’s and Dr, Thomas’ opening paragraph). 

The Gospel writers do not tell us much about the 
house in which it took place, just the name of the 
man who lived there (Dr. Riddle, v. 3). The person 
who showed this great devotion was Mary, the sister 
of Martha and Lazarus (Tuesday study) She did 
something that was not necessary, but something 
that was absolutely fitting. It is not necessary for 
the bridegroom to give costly gifts to his loved one, 
but it is quite fitting. Had Mary lived in 1914 she 
would probably have done something else, but living 
in the year 30, what she did to show her love was 
this: She took a costly vase of priceless perfume, 
worth the wages of a workingman for a whole 
year (Wednesday study, and Mackie, paragraphs 
3, 4), and she poured it all on Jesus’ head and 
feet. It was customary ;to put a little dab of 
such costly perfume on a guest's head, for the Ori- 
entals loved perfumes as we love cut flowers, but to 
put a whole bottleful, that should have lasted for ten 
years, was the height of extravagance. But there 
are times when the best is none too good (Mr. Ridg- 
Way, paragraph 2); but Judas, having no sympathy 


Mark 14: I-11. Commit verses 8, 9 


Read Luke 22: 1-6. 


1 Now after two days was the feast of the passover and the 
unleavened bread : and the chief priests and the scribes sought 
how they might take him with subtlety, and kill him: 2 for 
they said, Not during the feast, lest haply there shall be a 
tumult of the people. 

3 And while he was in Bethany in the house of Simon the 
leper, as he sat at meat, there came a woman having ! an ala- 
baster cruse of ointment of ? pure nard very costly ; aud she 
brake the cruse, and poured it over his head. 4 But there 
were some that had indignation among themselves, saying, lo 
what purpose hath this waste of the ointment been made? 5 
For this ointment might have been sold for above three hun- 
dred 5 shillings, and given to the poor. And they murmured 
against her. 6 But Jesus said, Let her alone; why trouble ye 
her? she hath wrought a good work on me. 7 For ye have 
the poor always with you, and whensoever ye will ye can do 
them good: but me ye have not always. 8 She hath done 
what she could ; she hath anointed my body beforehand for 
the burying. 9 And verily I say unto you, Wheresoever the 
bh ny shall be preached throughout the whole world, that 
also which this woman hath done shall be spoken of for a 
memorial of her. : 

10 And Judas Is-car’i-ot, 5he that was one of the twelve, 
went away unto the chief priests, that he might ® deliver him 
unto them, 11 And they, when they heard it, were glad, and 
promised to give him money. And he sought how he might 
conveniently ® deliver him unto them. 

1Or, a flask 2 Or, liguid nard 3 The word in the Greek denotes 
a coin worth about eight pence half-penny, or nearly seventeen cents 
4 Or, good tidings ; and so elsewhere. ® Gr. the one of the twelve. 
6 See ch. 3. 19. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


lhe references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
vers, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the ‘imes.] 

Verse 1.—What time was meant by ‘ after two days’’ ? 
What was ‘** the feast of the passover and the unleavened 
bread’’ ? (Riddle, 1, and v. 1; Thomas, Monday study.) 

Verse 2.—Why would ‘‘a tumult of the people’’ be 
more likely if an attempt were made to take Jesus during 
the feast, and why did the chief priests and scribes fear the 
people ? (Riddle, vs. 1,2; Mackie, 2; Thomas, Monday; 
Class in Session, 1.) 

Verse 3.—Where was Bethany? Is anything more 
known about Simon the leper? Who was this woman? 
Was anointing the head in this way usual at that time? 
What sort of a cruse was this? (Riddle, 2, 3, and v. 3; 
Gordon, second section; Mackie, 3; Visiting the Lesson 
Scenes ; Thomas, Tuesday ; Class in Session, 2.) 

Verse 4.—Who were these who were indignant? (Rid- 
dle ; Gordon, third section ; Thomas, Wednesday.) 

Verse 5.— What was the value of three hundred shill- 
ings? Why was the suggestion made to give to the poor? 
(Riddle ; Thomas, Wednesday.) 

Verse 8.—Was it customary to anoint a body before 
burial? Did this woman know that she was anointing 
Jesus for burial ? (Riddle ; Mackie, 4; Visiting the Lesson 
Scenes ; Ridgway, 2; Thomas, Thursday.) 

Verse 9.—Just what did Jesus mean by ‘* the gospel,’’ 
and in what sense would the woman’s deed be spoken of 
as a memorial of her? (Riddle; Mackie, 4; Ridgway, 
5; Thomas, Friday.) 

Verse 10.—How did Judas intend to ‘* deliver’’ Jesus 
to the chief priests? What connection has this with what 
went before? (Riddle ; Thomas, Saturday. ) 








with Mary’s devotion, and seeing only the extrava- 
gance, grumbled about it (Dr. Riddle, v. 4; Wednes- 
day study). jesus was a thrifty man, as we can see 
by his having the disciples pick up the bread that 
was left over after feeding the five thousand, but he 
approved of this act of uncalculating love (Thursday 
study). 

The fact that it was toward himself makes it ap- 
propriate, and he sees a meaning in it in connec- 
tion with his approaching death that none of the 
others, nor probably even Mary herself, saw (Thurs- 
day study; Dr. Riddle, v. 8). ‘‘She hath done what 
she could,” he said, and that does not mean what 
little she could, but it means she hath done abso- 
lutely all that she could (Dr. Riddle, v. 8; Thursday 
study; Mr. Gordon’s fourth section). More than 
that, Jesus went on to say, she should have the re- 
ward of an enduring memorial in the recital of her 
exceeding generosity wherever his gospel should be 
preached (Friday study). 

What a fearful contrast now is Judas, who, so far 
from lavishly spending money on Jesus, determines 
to make a little out of him at the cost of honor and 
loyalty (Saturday study; Mr. Gordon's closing para- 
graphs). Dr. Thomas (Sunday study) suggests six 
practical lessons from this lesson passage. 

The Lesson Summary 

The root and branch of Christianity is loyalty to 
the person of Jesus Christ. Countless agencies and 
voices seek to distract our attention from this main, 
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unvarying fact. The Devil, like a clever performer, 
would attract our attention to some interesting side 
action while the real act is being performed. Devotion 
to doctrine, even though true; devotion to a church, 
even the best; devotion to charity, even the most 
needed, will never take the place of devotion to Jesus 
Christ himself: they are efficient, but not sufficient. 
He is the way, the truth, and the life. Living is a per- 
sonal thing, not a mechanical, nor an intellectual, 
nor a scientific, thing. A shrewd head will do much, 
but it will never do what a big heart willdo. For a 
big heart of love will develop a shrewd head, while 
the reverse is never true. Jesus’ commendation of 
Mary was unstinted, because she was filled with an 
uncalculating love that was directed toward himself, 
the right place. 


Questions for Class Use 

1, Why did the priests want to postpone the death of 
Jesus ? 

2. What acts had endeared Jesus to Mary? 

3. Why did she do this extravagant thing ? 

4. Why was it right that she should do it ? 

5. Why was that criticism of it unjust ? 

6. What was Mary’s reward? 

7. Contrast Mary’s conduct and Judas’, 


Other Teaching Points 


Selfish cleverness seems as if it were going to win the 
day always. Asa matter of fact it never does in the long 
run—never, The ultimate triumph of unselfishness is as 
much a law of nature as that water tends to find its level. 

It is possible to be both thrifty and generous, The point 
is, where do you expend your time and money? D>» you 
spend it on an automobile or a boat, and economize on 
Christ ? 

Wickedness is nearly always hatched in secret. It has 
to be. The things that are right are done in the wide 
open. Just compare the plotting against Christ with the 
honoring of him. 

Very easy to criticize religious enthusiasm and the church 
of Jesus Christ for the way it spends money, Just keep 
your eyes open and see what the critics are doing with 
their money. 

Why was it that Mary should have had so great an 
esteem for Jesus, and Judas, with just as much opportu- 
nity, should have had none at all? Harden not your heart! 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 
(Mark 14 ° 12-25.) 
|For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, 
to quicken interest in the coming lesson } 

‘Tuesday of the last week of Jesus’ life was a day 
full of action, but Wednesday was apparently a day 
of rest, for we have no record of any words or actions 
of Jesus on that day. Thursday was the day when 
all devout Jews ate the meal that commemorated 
that hasty supper that the Hebrews ate on the even- 
ing of their deliverance from Egypt. Jesus arranged 
for a place for his disciples to eat that memorial meal 
with himself, and he gave that meal a new meaning. 


1, Can you see a reason for Jesus’ sending his disciples 
to an unknown friend’s house to prepare for that meal ? 
2. Find additional facts from John’s Gospel about the 
making known of the betrayer to others. 
3. In what way is bread symbolic of Jesus’ body to us? 
4. In what way is his blood symbolic to us ? 
5. Can you discover in the lesson : 
Walking in the dark? 
A good friend ? 
A divided family? 
A general order? 
A great picture? 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—The date of verses 1-3 was probably on 
‘Tuesday evening, April 4, A.D. 30. But it is 
here held that the anointing at Bethany took 

place earlier, at the time indicated in John’s account 
(John 12 : 1-8), ‘six days before the passover,” the 
triumphal entry occurring the next day. ‘This gives 
as the date of the supper April 1, A.D. 30. The rea- 
sons for preferring this date are various, the chief 
one being the accuracy of John in giving chronologi- 
cal data. There is no reason why he should antici- 
pate, while Matthew and Mark may have placed the 
anointing at this point to connect it with the treach- 
ery of Judas. 

Bethany.—A village about a mile and a half from 
Jerusalem, on the eastern slope of the Mount of 
Olives. It was the home of Lazarus and his sisters. 
Jesus and his disciples lodged there during the week 
of the last passover. 











LESSON FOR OCT. 4 (Mark 14: 1-11) 


The Woman.— Undoubtedly Mary, the sister of 
Lazarus (John 11: 1-3). This anointing is to be dis- 
tinguished from a similar occurrence (Luke 7 : 36-50) 
in Galilee much earlier, the woman being ‘‘a sinner,” 
and, without any good reason, identi with Mary 
Magdalene. In consequence of this blunder, this 
Mary, the sister of Lazarus, has been regarded by 
many as Mary Magdalene, of which there is no evi- 
dence. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—A/fter two ~ : Either two entire days, 
or parts of two days.— Was the feast of the fassover 
and the unleavened bread; The passover meal, 
which was to be eaten on the afternoon of the 14th 
of Nisan, was the beginning of the feast of ‘' the un- 
leavened bread,” which lasted for seven days.— 
Sought how they might take him: Matthew tells of 
their gathering at the house of Caiaphas. The rulers 
wanted to kill Jesus, because of their continued hos- 
tility, which was increased by his denunciations in 
the temple.— With subtlety ; On account of the atti- 
tude of the multitude. 

Verse 2.—Not during the Poms : The passover 
feast. Yet this design was frustrated. Jesus was 
crucified ‘* during the feast.” 

Verse 3.— While hewas in Bethany : Indefinite as 
to time (see above).—Simon the leper : Otherwise 
unknown; not the same as ‘‘Simon the Pharisee” 
(Luke 7).—Am alabaster cruse: Or, ‘A flask,” 
irrespective of the material.— Pure nard: Or, 
‘liquid nard.” The adjective is of uncertain mean- 
ing, but ‘‘nard” was an Oriental gum.—Poured it 
on his head: This was a not uncommon mode of 
honoring a guest (comp. Luke 7 : 46). 

Verse 4.—Some that had indignation: The ob- 
jector, according to John, was Judas Iscariot, but 
others probably concurred. 

Verse 5.—Above three hundred shillings: A de- 
narius, here rendered ‘‘ shilling,” was worth about 
seventeen cents, and three hundred denarii would be 
pr nace to fifty dollars. Butthe purchasing power 
of money was so much greater then that the oint- 
ment was ‘‘ very costly.” 

Verse 8.—She hath done what she could: This is 
often misinterpreted as impl ing that she did very 
little. —Anointed my body beforehand for the bury- 
ing: Anointing for burial was customary, though 
usually after death. Mary may not have known the 
significance of her own act, and the disciples were 
slow to believe in the approaching death of Jesus; 
but she may have had some foreboding that prompted 
her act. 

Verse 9.— The gospel: That is, the glad tidings of 
salvation through Jesus Christ.—For a memorial of 
her: Tocall her good work to remembrance. John 
(11 : 2) already speaks of Mary as well known on this 
account. But while the prediction has been fulfilled, 
the incident has been greatly misinterpreted, and 
“this woman ” confounded with others. 

Verse 10.— Went away unto the chief priests: 
Probably on Tuesday evening (see v. 1).—De/iver 
him unto them: The verb is often rendered ‘‘ be- 
tray,” and has virtually that sense here. The purpose 
was to put the person of Jesus in their power, but 
without making a tumult (v. 2). 

Verse 11.—Give him money: Matthew, ‘thirty 
pieces of silver.’’ Probably not paid until later. The 
virtual rebuke of Judas at the anointing probably led 
the two evangelists to connect the two occurrences. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. ' 
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The Heart and the Whole 
By S. D. Gordon 


ERSONAL love is the very heart of life. We 
live only as we love some one. And love is at 
its true self only as it is received as well as 


iven. 

Such love dictates and controls all one’s actions, 
It decides values. That is valuable which helps ex- 
press love, or may help. Whatever would not is 
reckoned little worth. Cold calculation takes a back 
seat. Love doesn’t calculate.’ 

Or, rather, it does; it calculates so swiftly that it 
isn’t conscious of having made any calculation. 
Lightning is slow beside it. It knows instantly that 
everything at hand is to be used to express the love 
for that person in the best way. 

All this moves up to an immensely higher plane 
when the love is drawn out by Jesus’ love. His love 
draws out a love superior to every other. It takes 
first place over every other. 

This ts the heart and the whole of personal re- 
ligion. Weare Christians really only as we know 
his love to the feeling point, and give freely our own, 
without making any calculations as to value received. 

And this, too, is the beginning of service and its 
ending, and there is no middle. It is only the serv- 
ice that grows up, warm and fresh, out of personal 
love for Jesus himself that really zs service. 

There is an immense amount of activity, much of 
which no doubt does good. But only that which di- 
rectly or indirectly takes Jesus to men serves him in 
his great passionate purpose; only this serves theni 
in a rea] way. 
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This simple truth lays a freshly-sharpened axe at 
the root of a lotof church and religiousactivity. Yet 
Jesus plainly said to the church group at Ephesus 
that their failure in this fine first-place, personal love 
makes them useless for service. 


What a world-wide, centuries-long bit of service 
has grown out of Mary’s uncalculating act of love! 
It has touched countless hearts and molded untold 
lives. True service is the fragrance given off by the 
perfume of love. 

Mary had good reason to love devotedly. She had 
had the unusual privilege of having Jesus as a guest 
in her home. She had sat at his feet and drunk deep 
of his spirit and teaching. Then, too, there was her 
brother! He had been brought back to the family- 
circle after all the anguish of sorrow over his death. 

‘The fires of sorrow had refined and deepened in- 
calculably the powerof love. And hers wasanature, 
simple, true, trusting, that gave itself out in love. 
Likely it wasthe Lazarus incident that unconsciously 
suggested this particular act of devotion, 

t was purely an act of personal devotion. Jesus 
would personally enjoy the exquisitely fragrant per- 
fume. It would give him pleasure. 

To Jesus there was a peculiar spirit-fragrance in 
the act, exceeding the outer fragrance. It stood out 
in oa contrast with all about, the ceaseless harry- 
ing of his enemies, the bickering for preferment in 
the inner circle, the earnest but nervous activity of 
Martha, Like a grateful balm to his spirit these last 
trying days came the expression of love in the broken 
flask. His heart was filled and strengthened with 
the odor of the spirit-ointment. 


There’s never a rose refreshing your spirit without 
a thorn-prick as you pluck it. ‘There’s never a first- 
flush love sending forth its fragrance without some 
whiff of chilling frost in the air meeting it. ‘lhe 
pees of selfishness seems to penetrate everywhere. 
t sends the fever of gain into the blood. It sends 
the chill of calculation out into all the surrounding air. 

Criticism of this sort is very cheap and common. 
It takes no brains; only thoughtlessness, a loose 
tongue, and a heart lacking in gentle warmth. If 
greedy selfishness only would be honest, and admit 
its greed, and not use charity for a false-face' I'd 
risk it that the poor of Jerusalem knew more about 
the touch of the woman's hand that broke the little 
perfume flask than of the man who talked about help- 
ing them, 

The so-called ‘‘practical’’ man at this feast said, 
‘*We want less sentiment and more sense.” ‘The 
truth is, we need more blessed sentiment like this, 
and the good sense that always goes with it. There 
is nothing so sensible as good sentiment; nothing so 
practical as the great sentiment of love. 


She did what she could, She couldn’t do what she 
couldn’t. She didn’t try to. There was no pretense. 
She didn’t stop short of doing what she could; there 
was no failure in aim. 

She didn’t try to do, and not succeed; there was no 
failure in action, She could do something. She did 
it. And did it the best it could be done. Her doing 
of it so has become a Christian classic of action. 

We can each do something. That something is apt 
to be more than we think at first. One needs to be 
wakened up to what it is possible for him to do. 
Then he needs to find out that he can do all things 
that he should do with Christ’s help. 

There are things that need to be done. What 
ought to be done can be done by some one. The 
gracious Spirit will let me know if I can do what can 
be done, or how much of it I cando. Then I must 
say, ‘‘What I can do I will do through Christ 
strengthening me”; and thendoit. But remember, 
and not forget, that his strength working through me 
is more than the me through which he worked. 

The natural result of personal love is a spirit- 
sensing of Jesus’ great plan for a world, and a help- 
ing him in it. The natural result of selfishness is 
criticism, denial, flight, and a betrayal for thirty silver 
bits. Those silver bits weigh pretty heavy with us 
yet, more than we admit to ourselves. 

New York City. 


> 4 
The Busy Men’s Corner 
By Williais H. Ridgway 


Home.— 7%e house of Simon the leper (v. 3). The 
man who wrote ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” is said to 
have had none. Congress, by the way, has just paid 
his estate a little bill they owed bim. Only the 
homeless can —- a home. Ask the ‘star 
boarder.” ‘The Master was homeless. ‘Oh, it was 
pitiful, of a whole city full, home she had none.” 
Neither had he. So, girls, he knows all about it. 
Take your trouble to him, and not to the river, drug- 
store, or gas jet. Jesus felt as lonely as other home- 
less men (Matt. 8 : 20). He could not look into 
windows and see happiness snuggled up under the 
evening lamp or merry around the supper table. But 
he knows what poor Homeless Harry suffers when 
that sight stings him. And the big Christ-heart goes 
out to all the world’s weary, footsore, heartsore, 
homeless ones. ‘There is not a man or woman in a 
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dreary boarding-house but — pities and would 
like to make happy. You have only to enter his 
service, and the hall bed-room will become the home 
of a saint and the Bethel of the froubled ones who 
will seek it. Home is wliere love is. Homeis where 
Christ is. He was poor and homeless that we might 
be rich and Aomeful (2 Cor. 8 : 9). 


At the Funerals.—A woman having an alabaster 
crusé (v. 3). We Westerners are as dead to perfumes 
as a Quaker is to jewelry. My friend Gilson wears a 
fine big diamond ring, a gift, on the keeper of his 
watch where no one can see it. He explained to me, 
‘You see, Will, 1 have to wear it.” The ointment 
was Mary’s choicest treasure. She gave her best to 
show her love. It was right. Jesus said so. That 
is why I am forevertelling you to buy ner the high- 
priced candies, The candy, like the ointment, says, 
‘The best is none too good for thee, sweetheart.” 
nay was happy to get it before the burial. I have 
»een to a funeral this very day as a bearer. We had 
some trouble to take care of all the flowers. Zhe 
corpse got mighty few flowers when alive, Banks 
of beauty now, but not a bud then. No on ae 
was so pleased with Mary. So will sHE be with you 
(John 12: 3; Sohg of Sol. 8: 7). 

The Flower Man.—7o0 what purpose, .. this waste 
(v. 4). Thatis what they always say. But always 
remember, money spent for love tokens is never 
wasted, no, never. It never broke the spender (Luke 
6 . 38). The other Saturday night I met a day 
laborer, the poorest paid of all our mill men, on his 
way home from work carrying a dozen fine carna- 
tions. They must have cost a good part of a day’s 
wages. ‘Old fellow, you are doing well,” I said. 
He nodded and grinned. I knew the kind of home 
he was going to, although I had never seen it. So 
do you. You can easily paint the picture of the little 
home where the carnations shed their fragrant glory. 
Best money the young fellow spent. ‘‘ To what pur- 
pose this waste?” growls selfishness, ‘‘ spending 
money for flowers.” . keep the love green and 
the barrel will be full, I have not the least doubt 
my day laborer has since been promoted to a 
better job. That is the usual history of flower car- 
ners. Love hasa host of helpful suluions. Thrift 
and godliness are two big uncles. 


On Easy Street.— for ye have the poor always with 
you (v. 7) The smart one said, ‘* Don’t believe a 
word in the Bible—got up by a lot of priests in the 
third century." Here is a word he believed. There 
are a few more—yes, I guess so. Yet God never in- 
tended it so. Sin is the cause of all poverty. Jesus 
conquered sin and abolished poverty. When a man 
becomes a Christian he becomes well-off in one or two 
generations. If we could keep sin out of Coatesville 
and get the people inthe church in a single genera 
tion every one in town would be living on Easy Street. 
How dol know? Because this is already the condi- 
tion of every mill man who has belonged to church 
and let the Devil alone. Come and see me, and | 
will show you the cottages all up and down the hill- 
sides where the Ike Thompsons and Jerry Frazers 
are living as happily and as comfortably as their em- 
ployers. Godly mill men. They make boiler-plate, 
elevators, and castings, and lead prayer-meetings and 
sit in Sunday-schools. This is what God intends for 
all workingmen if the men would have it so. There 
are no religious poor for long (Psa. 1: 3; Isa. 45 : 23; 
Matt. 6: 33). 

The Tombstone.—4 memorial of her (v. 9). A 
gracious and loving deed to Christ is the best monu- 
ment youcan setup. Millyuns, I speak tothee. It 
doesn’t crack and chip with the heat and the cold, It 
doesn’t fall over with the frost. It doesn’t blacken 
with the soot. And you don’t have tostrain to outdo 
the other dead ones. Men do not want colleges, they 
do not want libraries, they do not want favors. Men 
want love. They want the breaking of ointment 
bottles. The hand upon the shoulder, The tear 
upon the foot. Shaftesbury’s memorial is not that 
black thing on the London street. Peter Cooper’s 
memorial is not that brass thing there by his ‘‘ Union.” 
Stephen Girard’s memorial is not that image on the 
City Hall Plaza. The memorials of these men arein 
the hearts of London’s poor, New York’s working- 
men, and Philadelphia’s orphans. Some of the best 
memorials are those built by the Dorcas needles. 
Every man and woman who lives may erect these 
memorials far more enduring than Philadelphia 
bronze or Vermont granite(Acts 9 : 39; Matt. 25. 40). 

COATESVILLE, PA, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
partment. One dollar is offered for everv anecdotal 
lesson illustration used, and two dollars for the best 

illustration each week. A circular explaining the acceptance 
of material, and the year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a 
two-cent stamp. 


Their Gifts.— She hath done what she could 
(Golden Text) A young woman graduate of a 
Western college developed much talent in speaking 
to other young women of the Christian life. Her 
public service was blessed in the lives of large num- 
bers of women. She had no wealth, but was de- 
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pendent on her efforts for a livelihood: Another 
young woman in the East came under the spell of 
lier personality and speech, and had her life com- 
pletely revolutionized. Her own heart burned to do 
something for her sisters out over the land. But she 
had not the gifts of her poorer sister, yet she had 
large means. Soshe said to her new friend whom 
God had so graciously blessed to her own life; ‘* Let 
us be partners together. I will so gladly give what 
I have that you may be wholly free to give to others 
what you have brought to me.” And so. it was 
arranged. And the one woman gives of the gold of 
her inheritance, while the other gives her life and 
her special gift. The one in her home pays and 
prays. ‘The other goes constantly here and there, 
and lives are transformed through the Spirit of God 
resting upon her.— From Gordon's Quiet Talks 
Service. Sent by W. Hetherington, Plumstead, 
S. E., England. 


The Example. — She hath done what she could 
(Golden ‘Text). While waiting for a parcel in the 
Customs one day, I noticed a clerk hand a new sheet 
for a man to sign, saying, ‘t Now write your prettiest, 
and those who follow you will do the same.” What 
a lesson for us all!—Z. Hovey, To?onto, Can. 


Her Alabaster Cruse.—7here came a woman hav- 
ing an alabaster cruse of ointment (v. 3). A Meth- 
odist woman in Los Angeles telephoned me to come 
to see her. When I went, she said, ‘I am going 
to send my daughter to China.” ‘I would like to 
meet her,” said I. She came in, a beautiful girl, a 
graduate from one of the great colleges of America. 
Il asked her age. She was twenty-three. I turned 
to her mother and asked, ‘t How long have you had 
it in your heart that this daughter should go to 
China?” Looking me squarely in the face, she said, 
‘For nearly twenty-four years ; from the time that 
girl was, she belonged to China.”"—From A. E. Cory, 
in Militant Methodism. SentbyW., J. Hart, D.D., 
Dolgeville, N. ¥. 

A Wasted Life.— 70 what purpose... this waste? 
(v. 4). ‘*She is wasting her life,” a lady said indig- 
nantly, concerning the oldest daughter in a large 
family. ‘She is just at the age to enjoy herself if 
her circumstances were different. But she stays on 
at home, year after year, caring for her sick mother 
and trying to bring up that flock of boys. Ican't 
bear to see a young girl wasting her life in that way.” 
As you have sat by a glowing fire some winter even- 
ing, reading by the light of a well-trimmed lamp, 
have you ever thought of the coal and oil which were 
being used to add to your comfort and entertain- 
ment? ‘The coal burns as it sheds its grateful heat, 
and the oil is consumed as it gives out light, but 
neither is wasted. Do not think of your life as wasted 
because it is more full of work than enjoyment. If 
you are shedding light and warmth about you, you 
are meeting the great end of living. Mistaken friends 
may cry, ‘‘ To what purpose is this waste ?” but the 
Master's verdict is, ‘t Thou hast wrought a good work 
upon me."—From 7he Girls’ Companion. Sent by 
Mary £. Watson, Hartford, Conn. 


Which Do We Give ?—70 what purpose hath this 
waste... been made? (v. 4) Acertainsmall boy had 
a dog which he named Fido, The boy was very fond 
of Fido. One day at dinner the boy’s father noticed 
that he took the best of the portion of roast beef which 
had fallen to his lot and placed it on another plate. 
Upon inquiry, the father learned that the meat was 
for the dog Fido. ‘*My son,” said father, ‘it would 
be better if you ate that meat yourself and gave Fido 
some of the scraps that are left.” The boy protested, 
but his father was obdurate, At the conclusion of 
the meal the boy took out to Fido a plate heaped 
with scraps of the roast. ‘Here, Fido,” said the 
toy, ‘1 wanted to make you an offering, but here is 
oan a collection.” Love for the Master should be 
great enough to prompt an offering at each attempted 
service.—From the yf" on ournal, Sent by the 
Rev. William T. Adams, Winfield, Long Island, 
Pe oe 


While He Had Her.—J7e ye have not always (v. 7). 
He was only a mite of a boy, dirty and ragged, but 
he had stopped for a little while in one of the city’s 
free playgrounds to watch a game of ball between 
boys of his own and a rival neighborhood. The little 
fellow attracted the attention of a group of visitors, 
and one of them gave him a luscious golden pear. 
The boy's eyes sparkled ; but the eyes were the only 
thanks as he looked back to see whence the gift had 
come, and then turned his face away again, too shy 
or astonished to speak. But from that time on his 
attention was divided between the game and his new 
treasure. He patted the pear ; he looked at it; and 
at last, as if to assure himself that it was as deli- 
cious as it appeared, he lifted it to his lips and cau- 
tiously bit a tiny piece near the stem. Then, with a 
long sigh of satisfaction and assurance, he tucked 
the prize safely inside his dirty little blouse. ‘‘ Why 
don't you eat it, Tony?” demanded a watchful ac- 
quaintance. ‘*Eatit? All meself? Ain't I savin’ 
it for me mother?” The tone, with its mingling of 
resentment and loyalty, made further speech unnec- 
essary.—From Baptist Young People. Sent oy 
Mary E. Watson, Hartford, Conn, The prize for 
this week ts awarded to this tllustration, 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the Anglo- 
American Congregationin Beyrout 


it lke: scribes sought how they might take him with 

subtlety, and kill him (vy. 1). Oriental life un- 

der the authority of religion is like a Western 

city under military law. The protection of religion 

in the East, whether Jewish, Christian, Moslem, or 

heathen, has always been a sufficient excuse for set- 
ting aside considerations of truth and justice, 


They said, Not during the feast (v. 2). The first 
and last days of the passover week were reckoned as 
sabbaths or rest-days with regard to cessation from 
ordinary work, but such work could be carried on 
during the intervening days of the feast. As, how- 
ever, the feast brought to Jerusalem a vast number 
of Jews from different places for its celebration, these 
would be out of employment during the whole week, 
and ready to take part in any popular excitement. 


Having an alabaster cruse of ointment (v.3). The 
alabaster vase and the glass tear-bottle are among 
the common exhibits of tomb-relics in every Oriental 
museum of antiquities. ‘The familiar form of the 
stone vase gave the name ‘‘ alabaster” to vessels of 
the same shape, though made of other material. 


To what purpose hath this waste of the ointment 
been made? (v. 4.) Such exhilarating perfume on 
the heads of the guests was a feature of sumptuous 
hospitality among the rich and great, but seemed out 
of place for hard-handed peasants at a village table. 
Christ answered their question by showing that there 
was an important purpose that had been hidden from 
their eyes filled with the politics of the kingdom, and 
that the privacy of Bethany was soon to be exchanged 
for the werld-wide message-bearing of the gospel. 
The instincts of a good woman in matters of moral 
vision and sacrifice have been found wiser than the 
reasonings of men. ‘The anointing of the head was 
one of the superabundant things of God's protecting 
care mentioned in Psalm 23. 

ALEXANDRIA, Eoypt, 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


HIS map reminds us how near Bethany village 
is to Jerusalem,—within a mile, yet out of sight 
of the city because located on a southern slope 

of Olivet with the crest of the hill between them. 
The number 4 marks aspot where we stood Januaary 
25 to get a general outlook over modern Bethany. 
If the stereograph (‘‘ Bethany, where our Lord was 
anointed '’) is now accessible, it will be interesting to 
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MAP PATENT NO. 656,569 BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


use it again, recalling what was said at that time 
about the traditional identification of the home of 
Lazarus and the sisters, at the nearer edge of the 
village, dewn beyond a man who stands on the hill- 
side. Guides often point out as the ‘‘ house of Simon” 
art of another taller building that we can see at the 
arther edge of the village toward the right. But it 
has been suggested that Jesus’ friends were the son 
and daughters of Simon, so that only one house is re- 
ferred to in the Bethany stories, 

To-day we will stand on a ruined wall of what peo- 
ple call the house of Lazarus. Only fragments of the 
structure are left. The roof-timbers which once gave 
shelter from sun and rain either decayed or were 
burned long ago; Mdeel, the remaining walls— 
which have been unskilfully re-laid—are so veiled 
by grass and weeds and leafy bushes that one can 
only guess at the appearance of the rooms when they 
were in daily use. 

High walls of more substantial stone-work rising at 
our left, and another a few rods away directly before 
us, give an effect of sheltered privacy to the grass 
courtyard at our feet. A well-trodden footpath 
shows that many people nowadays come to visit the 
place. There is no certainty that this particular bit 
of ground is where Jesus sat at supper that evening 
long ago, yet the bare possibility of it makes one re- 
the spot with reverence. It may be that the 

ord came here as a guest through a gate like the 
one we now see straight ahead. It was less thana 
week before the crucifixion. He knew what lay be- 
fore him. Nobody else understood, not even the 
nearest and most trusted of the disciples, not even 
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Mary herself, though her heart was aching-full of 
desire to do something, something for him. 

Use a stereograph entitled, ‘‘ Home of Mary, Mar- 
tha, and Lazarus at Bethany.” 


The Underwood Travel System is, under this heading. ap- 
plied as usual to the lesson of the week. ‘Ihe use of the stereo- 
eames will be found a most practical help in making the 
esson-places rea/. Forty-eight places are being visited during 
1914. ‘lhe forty-eight stereographs cost $8.00, and, if all are 
ordered at one time, a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case is given 
free. ‘Twelve places will be described with the lessons of this 
fourth quarter ; cost, $2.00, ‘The four for October cost 67 cents. 
Less than four in one order are 20 cents each. Stereascopes, 
85 cents each. Postage or express is prepaid on_all orders 
for stereographs or stereoscopes, Lantern slides of the same 
scenes can also be canulted. Plain slides, 50 cents each ; 
sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1.10. In orders for twenty- 
five or more prices are: plain slides, 40 cents each ; sepia- 
tinted, 45 cents; colored, $1. Address The Sunday School 
Times Company, 103t Walnut Street, Philadelpnia, Pa. 
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From the Platform 
By B. W. Spilman, D.D. 


The Editor's introduction of Dr. Spilman to the 
readers of the Times will be found on-page 570. 


HEN I was a boy I had acat. I also had a dog. 

I loved the dog. He was mine and loved me. 

The cat belonged to the house. She never 

went with me anywhere. So long as she had food 

she was not concerned about me. Not so with my 

dog. He went with me. If I went fishing, he went; 

if I went hunting, he went. Through rain, snow, 

heat, or cold he was with me. He loved me and I 
loved him. 

The cat was fond of the house. When we moved 
away, the cat did not care. She remained. Not so 
with my dog. He arrived at the new place with the 
first load of furniture. He would go hungry any day 
to be with me. : 

I do not know what became of that cat; but my 
dog—I could tell you a great story about my dog. I 
have his photograph, and the very memory of his 
love for me, dog though he was, lingers with me 
through the years. 

How love cheers the way! Did you ever love any- 
body well enough to give him the very best you had ? 
If you have not, I am sorry for you. You have missed 
one of the greatest joys in this life. Mary gave Jesus 
a gift precious to the heart of a woman, a costly, 
highly-prized gift. It was the pouring out of her very 
self for the Master whom she loved. 

Gratitude was back of it. She had sat at his feet 
and learned from him the way of life; he had brought 
joy to her home by giving back her brother. He had 
been many times a guest in that home. Her box of 
ointment was her best ‘‘ Thank you.” 

Judas had a bad case of spiritual cramp when he 
saw the ‘‘ waste.” He was only acting out his nature. 
Most of us do, under normal conditions. He built his 
monument as Mary built hers. Through the ages, 
when the name of Judas has been written, the word 
‘traitor’ has been written after it. The disciples 
criticized Mary for ‘‘this waste” of valuable oint- 
ment. But Judas was the real ‘‘Son of Waste.” 
Jesus so calls him in John 17: 12. 

The unselfish act of Mary has come on down through 
the ages filling the world with its sweet odor, just as 
it filled the room that night in the long ago. Our 
deeds live after us. Her act brought sunshine into 
the life of Jesus, and he thanked her for it. She had 
made one spot of earth bright; and so may we. 


UDAS ONDEMNS 
Jesus OMMENDS MARY 


A Prayer After the Lesson.—Lord God, our heavenly 
Father, we thank thee for thy goodness. Make us willing 
to do our best for thee. If there be anything which we 
prize above all other things, make us willing to give it freely 
and gladly, that thy kingdom may be made stronger. Call 
us into thy service. We would do thy will, yea, to the 
giving of ourselves wholly to thy work, Save us from the 
life of selfish greed. Enlarge our souls that we may grow 
into thy likeness, Give us sunshine that we may brighten 
the way for those who pass through the deep waters, and 
for those who-approach the dark trials of life. For Jesus’ 
sake we ask it. Amen, 


Kinston, N. C, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘* Hark ! the voice of Jesus crying.’ Psalm 116 : 1-19 

‘* I've found a Friend; O such a (235 : 1-3). 
Friend.”’ Psalm 16 : 1-11 

‘** Jesus, the very thought of thee."’ (25:1, 2 

‘** Jesus, thy name I love." Psalm 18 : 1-3 

‘* Majestic sweetness sits en- (32 : 1-4). 
throned."’ Psalm 27 : I-10 

** More love to thee, O Christ."’ (a6: 3; 3% 

‘* Saviour, thy dving love.” Psalm 34 : 1-9 

** Take mv life, and let it be."* (60 : 1-4). 
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| Department Helps 


Three-Minute Nature Talks 
By Lee McCrae 
40. “Go to the Ant, Thou "—Teacher 


ALKING along the street the other 
day I saw such a funny thing! Some 
boy or girl had thrown down a piece 

of bread and butter, and there was a great 
crowd of ants around it, trying to carry it off. 
I expect it looked as big as a mountain to 
them—a whole mountain of food !—and they 
were doing their best to move it. Not as 
ene piece—they could never do that!—but 
crumb by crumb. 

They were running along the ground in 
rows, one behind another, each carrying a 
crumb as big as he was, They were taking 
it to their home down in the ground and 
packing it away for the winter, For those 
wee creatures seem to know as well as you 
and I when winter is coming, and they get 
ready for it, some kinds of ants storing away 
ripe seeds, some honey, and all of them the 
kind of food they like best to eat. 

Who do you suppose tells them of winter 
coming? Who teaches them to get ready 
for it? 

One day I saw one trying to carry off a bit 
of food that was entirely too heavy for it. 
After tugging and pushing his very best, he 
ran away, coming back pretty soon with three 
or four more ants. They set to work with 
all their might, and kept at it until they got 
the whole piece carted off. Think of ants 
helping one another like that—those tiny 
creatures being kind and helpful, when often 
boys and girls with big brains and hearts and 
souls, and the Bible to teach them, forget 
all about it! 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.— Decorate with fragrant fresh 
flowers, at least a few blossoms. One 
tuberose can spread its perfume 

through a whole room. Call attention to 
the many kinds of fragrance of the flowers. 

People try to catch and save the fragrance. 
Some make rose-beads, or jars of rose-leaves. 
Many make perfumes, How many of my 
little girls like a bottle of good perfume ? 
Show ore which has never been opened, 
break the seal and sprinkle a few drops on 
several heads, or on a few handkerchiefs ; 
the room will soon be filled with the odor of 
the perfume. Of course the perfume in a 
bottle is not so sweet as the real blossoms, 

Lesson Teaching.—Jesus deserves our best 
gifts. Analyze the song: 

‘' Flowers give to us sweet perfune, 

Birds for others sing their songs, 
We should do our part in giving, 
All we have to God belongs,"’ 

(Carols, 25 cents Leyda Pub Co, Chicago ) 


Lesson Story.—There lived a family in 
Bethany with whom Jesus often visited. 
There were two sisters, Mary and Martha, 
and their brother Lazarus. One time Lazarus 
was so sick that he died. They sent for 
Jesus, who came to Bethany and raised him 
from the dead. Of course they all felt thank- 
ful and wanted to show their love for Jesus. 
Jesus came to Bethany, after a long journey. 
So one night, at Simon’s house, a supper was 
planned and other guests invited, Martha 
helped to serve. She must have said to her- 
self, I am so thankful because our brother is 
well, that I will prepare the very best supper 
that I can, to show my love to Jesus, who 
raised our brother from the dead. 

Mary wondered what she could do to show 
her love. While the guests were at supper 
she slipped out quietly, and came back carry- 
ing a beautiful vase or cruse of polished ala- 
baster or marble. It was full of costly per- 
fume, and had never been opened. Mary 
drew near to the place where Jesus was at 
the table. She broke open the vase and 
poured some of the perfume on the head and 
feet of Jesus. With her long hair she caught 
the dripping perfume as it fell. The sweet 
fragrance soon filled the whole room, so that 
all the guests noticed its sweet odor. 

Some said it was wasteful for Mary to 


(Mark 14 : 1-11) 


and the money used for the poor. It was 
Judas, one of Jesus’ disciples, who com- 
plained most. Jesus heard when they spoke 
unkindly to Mary. He'said, Let her alone. 
Why do you trouble her? She has done a 
good work forme. She loved much. You 
have the poor with you always, but you do 
not have me always. They said no more, 
but they heard more wonderful words of 
_—s She hath done what she could; she 
as anointed me for my burial, Wherever 
the good news of my gospel is preached 
through the whole world, this kind deed 
which Mary has done shall be spoken of in 
memory of her. Mary had given her very 
best to Jesus. 

Soon afterward Judas left the room to tell 
the enemies of Jesus what had happened 
and where they might find him. 

After the Story.—Recall the recent lesson 
about the poor widow who gave two mites ; 
the lad who gave his loaves and and fishes, 
Show the picture of the wise-men and recall 
their precious gifts to Jesus, when he was too 
little to know it. Repeat: ‘*And opening 
their treasures, they offered unto him gifts,’’ 
All of these stories are told all over the 
world, where people know about Jesus. 
Let us repeat our Bible verses about giving. 
One verse has two words and another five : 
Freely give ; God loveth a cheerful giver ; 
Oh give thanks unto the Lord; for he is 
good. 

In a few weeks Thanksgiving Day will be 
here, but every day should be full of thanks 
for God’s good gifts, Repeat: Every good 
gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father. 

We will soon be planning for Christmas : 
what to give to our family and friends. Let 
us plan a real love gift for Jesus. Suggest 
something in which all can have a part. 
Appoint a day when the children may bring 
and prepare the mounted pictures, post- 
cards, and scrap-books for the Surplus Ma- 
terial Department of the World’s Sunday 
School Association. Repeat: Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of these least, ye did it 
unto me. Sing, ‘*Give, said the little 
stream,’’ or any appropriate giving song, in 
closing. 

Hand-work and Home-work.—Collect and 
prepare pictures, as mentioned above, for 
Christmas time, or let them write or dictate 
the answer to, What will I give to Jesus? or 
the older ones may copy. 


‘What can I give him, poor as 1 am? 
If I were a shepherd, I would bring a lamb 
It I were a wise man, I would do my part,— 
Yet what can I give him? Give my heart,”’ 
CHICAGO, 


- 
My Class of Girls 


By Content Patterson 


The Editor's introduction of Miss Pat- 
terson to the readers of the Times was 
given in last week’s issue, on page 555. 


A Word About the Sand Tray 


S THE lessons during this quarter are 
located in or near Jerusalem, this is a 
good time to familiarize the class with 

the places of interest in connection with 
Christ’s life. 

In the use of the sand tray the pupils be- 
come familiar with the physical features of 
Palestine by seeing a miniature country be- 
fore them, and by learning to make the map 
themselves, thus impressing their memories 
and enabling them better to understand Bible 
history. In the same way ancient Jerusalem 
becomes a real place, and the last days of our 
Lord’s life become increasingly interesting. 

The equipment is very simple. Geta large 
pan of tin, granite, or aluminum, and a 
bucketful of sand from any contractor who 
may be building near you, fill the pan half- 
full of sand, and moisten it enough to be 
easily moulded, This sand tray can be used 
in any’ class, on a table, or chair, or the 
teacher’s lap, or it may even be balanced on 
the top of a pew. Some work can be done 
quickly in class, but more elaborate work 
should be ready before class in order to serve 
its illustrative purpose only, and not to dis- 
tract from the lesson itself. 

In our lesson to-day we locate the homes 
of Jesus. Let the teacher make ready the 
map and have at hand toothpicks and the 
names of the cities on small squares of paper 
to be used in locating the places during the 
| lesson. 

Simple physical maps of Palestine may be 
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School,’’ by Dr, Jesse L. Hurlbut (Methodist 
Book Concern, 30 cents, paper; 50 cents, 
cloth) 

An Oriental table can be quickly made. 
Mould an oblong mound of sand, flat on top, 
two inches wide, two inches high, and four 
inches long. Around it, enclosing and touch- 
ing it on the three sides, build another mound 
flat on top, four inches broad and three inches 
high. This will make the outer mound one 
inch higher than the inner, On the outer 
mound, one inch from its inner edge, depress 
the sand one-half inch, The inner mound 
represents the table, the outer the couch 
upon which the diners reclined with their 
arms resting on the higher part of the couch 
and reaching for the f with their free 
hands, Mary could thus easily come behind 
Jesus and anoint his head and feet. 


Introductory: 
‘The places where Jesus had lived (sand 
tray). 
His two former visits to Bethany. 
‘The interest his visit excited. 
1. The dinner party: 
‘Lhe time and place. 
The guests. 
Those from Bethany and Jerusalem. 
The self-forgetfulness of Jesus. 
‘The Oriental table (sand tray). 
2. The anointing: 
‘The custom, 
‘The costliness of the deed. 


3 The discussion: 


‘The disciples’ criticism. 

Jesus’ defense and approval. 
4. The memortal: 

An evidence of love. 

An example of service. 

An incentive to service. 


ITH the help of the sand tray we lo- 
cated the places in which Jesus had 
lived—Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusa- 

lem, Capernaum, and Bethany, his home for 
the week before the crucifixion. We recalled 
his two former visits to Bethany as given in 
Luke 10 : 38-42, and John 11 : 43, 44. John 
12 : I told us the time of the lesson, just pre- 
ceding the account of the Triumphal Entry. 
We imagined the excitement that must have 
arisen in the village upon the arrival of Jesus 
and his disciples, for only a few weeks before 
he had raised Lazarus from the dead. 

One of the girls, Marion, gave the place of 
the dinner as the house of Simon the leper, 
who had probably been healed ‘of this disease 
by Jesus. The girls by comparing the ac- 
counts in Matthew 26, Mark 14, and John 12, 
named the guests and those interested in the 
gathering. Some of the villagers had a part 
in giving this dinner to Jesus, others of them 
looked on from the court yard in company 
with strangers from Jerusalem who had come 
to attend the passover, attracted by the story 
concerning Lazarus, (With the sand tray an 
oriental table was quickly formed and the re- 
clining position explained). . 

Touch upon the fact that Jesus did not al- 
low his knowledge of the great suffering and 
cruel death which lay before him to interfere 
with his attendance at the dinner, but in true 
self-forgetfulness he gave his friends the pleas- 
ure of his presence and interest. 

The custom of anointing was a common 
one in the East. We discussed its use in 
consecrating the priests, in honoring guests 
at entertainments, and in preparing the body 
for burial. 

Alice wanted to know why the Gospel ac- 
counts differ. We decided that John, whose 
Gospel was written later, gave what the others 
had omitted, One of the girls computed the 
cost of the ointment as $48, valuing one 
‘*penny ”’ as sixteen cents of our money. 

The girls gave the reason for the disciples’ 
criticism, and were very skeptical about 
Judas’ plea, saying they guessed ‘‘ the poor 
wouldn’t have had much if he had had the 
money to distribute.’’ When asked ‘* Was 
it not wasted ?’’ Elizabeth led the whole class 
with an emphatic ‘‘no.’’ Why not?  Be- 
cause Mary’s love and sympathy comforted 
Jesus when he so needed it; she seized the 
only opportunity to do something just for him. 

Recall the four things that Jesus said about 
Mary. Show that Mary could not save 
Jesus from his enemies, but she did what she 
could. Perhaps she pleased Jesus also by 
her faith in him, for it looks as if she under- 


stood better than the disciples what was com- | 


ing. Why did Mary love Jesus? Mary had 
taken time in order to learn of him (Luke 1o: 
38-42). She found that he not only loved the 
world, but that he loved her; he had also 
raised her brother from the dead. 
to be sure that Jesus loves us Jet us take time 
to see what he says and talk with him about 
it, then we shall be glad to do things for him. 





If we want | 


| 
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Jesus is with us in spirit, but not in body, 
so that the only way we can serve him is to 
do for others, Our lives are passed in school, 
at home, and among our friends ; and so our 
work lies there. Mary did what she could, 
she did it without being asked, she did a ser- 
vice that cost her a great deal, What can 
we do? Some one suggested, ‘* the dishes.’’ 
The sympathetic smile of fellow-sufferers 
went around the class, We can do this ser- 
vice, we can do it without being asked, It 
will cost us time, effort, and a sacrifice of our 
own feelings, but it will help mother, and it 
will be the same as doing it for Jesus. It is 
well worth doing. Taking the little sister 
along when going out with the other girls 
was another suggestion. So, also, being kind 
to the girl in our class in school who has to 
wear shabby clothes. Just a word about 
snobbishness might be wise. 

I remember seeing a picture that much im- 
pressed me. It showed a Salvation Army girl 
washing the feet of a poor, miserable, sick 
and ragged woman, evidently a great sinner. 
Just above and in the shadow was another 
picture of the same girl, but the feet she was 
washing were those of Jesus. What is the 
verse that begins with ‘* Inasmuch’? ? 

We bowed our heads, and Marion asked 
Jesus ‘* to help us do the things we can for liim 
this week.’’ Our verse is, ‘‘ She hath done 
what she could.”’ 


Next Week’s Lesson 
Suggestions for the Teacher 


(Let the teacher before school use the 
sand-tray to build the city of Jerusalem with 
its walls, five mountains, and three valleys, 
—one running through the city, the others 
outside the eastern and western walls,—and 
the Mount of Olives across Kidron with 
Bethany on its southeastern slope.) 

Be ready to locate the upper room on 
Mount Zion, 

For an outline map of ancient Jerusalem 
see any good edition of the Bible with maps, 

For a description of Jerusalem and loca- 
tion of important points of interest see Dr, 
Hurlbut’s book, already mentioned, 

For a description of the city, see ** Legion 
of Honor ‘Teacher-‘Training Lessons,’’ by Dr, 
II. M. Hamill (Publishing House, M. E, 
Church, South, 25 cents). 

For the atmosphere of the times and the 
life of the city read the first two chapters in 
Book II of Edersheim’s ‘ Life and ‘limes of 
Jesus the Messiah ’’ (Longmans, 2 vols., $2). 
Home- Work for the Girls 

Read the story of the First Passover ; Ex- 
odus 12, 

Find a Scripture reference to Christ as our 
passover, 

Compare the accounts of the last passover 
and the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
(Matt. 26 : 20-29; Luke 22 ;: 14-23; 1 Cor, 
II : 23-26). 

What is a’ proclamation ? 

Moopy CHURCH, CHICAGO, 
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Pucker’s ‘‘ Boy’s-Eye View”’ 
By the Rev. William O. Rogers 


HEN our class took up last Sunday, 
teacher made a little talk about how 
we were now coming in our lessons 

to the greatest event in the world’s history, 
—the crucifixion and resurrection of Christ. 
He said we had been studying lately about 
Jesus’ enemies and how they tried to get the 
best of him, but this lesson gives a little 
glimpse of how he was loved by his friends. 

‘*Carl, you were to look up when “this 
took place,’? he went on. ‘‘ Tell us about 
it.’? So Carl explained that the main part 
of this lesson, about the anointing, you know, 
took place before the triumphal entry. 

Fred was the one to know about Simon 
the leper, and his turn came next. He said 
the Bible dictionary didn’t tell exactly who 
he was, but said probably he was some one 
of the many that Jesus had healed of leprosy ; 
or he may have been Lazarus’ father, dead 
at this time, but the house still called after 
him. 

Teacher thinks that is likely?just as we 
speak of Dean’s store building when Mr. 
Dean has been dead a year. He believes 


| Martha got up this supper to show Jesus how 


grateful she was to him for raising Lazarus, 
and of course Lazarus sat next to Jesus at 
the head of the table. 
He passed around the stereoscopic pic- 
ture] for this lesson, and it turned out,to be 
1 See * Visiting the Lesson Scenes,” page 528 in 
this issue. 
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a photograph of the cellar of what they think 
was the very house where Lazarus lived. 

** What unexpected honor was given Jesus 
at this feast?’’ teacher asked; and I told 
him about the woman who poured the bottle 
of perfumery on Jesus’ head. 

‘*Who was the woman?’ he asked 
Skinny. And Skinny said according to John 
it was Mary, Martha’s sister, and that John 
ought to know because he was there. 

Bulldog’s question was about alabaster, so 
he told us how it was a kind of white marble 
that could be cut easy, and made awful pretty 
vases and things. 

‘Teacher asked us about the ointment of 
spikenard, and explained what a costly per- 
fume it was. Why, he said just what she 
had in that little bottle cost as much as a 
workingman could earn in a year. 

‘Oh, my!’’ exclaimed Bulldog, ‘* that 
would be ’most as much as an automobile 
costs. Did she pour the whole of iton him?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ smiled teacher, ‘* every drop.’” 

‘*Looks to me like an awful waste,’’ he 
sighed, looking troubled. 

‘* That’s what one of the disciples said,’’ 
replied teacher, ‘* Which one was it, Wil- 
liam ?’’ 

**Old Judas,’’ says I, ‘* and I don’t think 
it was a waste at all. Jesus liked it.’’ 

‘* Why did Judas object?’’ he asked of 
Bumps. 

Bumps had looked it up all right, and he 
just turned to John 12 and read verse 6, 
where it says Judas wanted the money turned 
over to him for the poor so he could steal it, 
because he was the class treasurer, you know, 
That sure was the limit for meanness, 

** Now, Bert,’’ said teacher, ‘‘ your ques- 
tion ought to take us inio the heart of the 
lesson. Why did Mary lavish so costly a 
gift on Jesus ?”’ 

Bert answered that he guessed it was be- 
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cause she loved him so, and it was about 
all she could do to show it. She was 
so thankful at having Lazarus alive again 
she just felt there wasn’t anything too good 
for Jesus. 

**Isn’t that about the way we ought to 
feel about our salvation ?’’ teacher wanted 
to know, and we all said it was, 

“ The next time you hear any one saying 
foreign missions are a waste of money,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘ just tell him that even if you knew 
it wouldn’t pay in dollars and cents, you love 
Jesus so that you couldn’t keep from sending 
word about his wonderful salvation to those 
who haven’t heard of him.’’ 

** My father says all such business is mere 
sentiment,’’ blurted out Bulldog Jones. 

‘*Sure,’’ answered teacher ; ‘‘ so is patriot- 
ism, mother-love, and all. emotions, and they 
rule the world. Think how that sign of deep 
sentiment in Mary strengthened Jesus for the 
cross, and think how her sentiment has made 
her famous all around the world, in all gen- 
erations, just as Jesus said it would.’’ 

** Boys,’’ he went on, ‘‘ don’t try to harden 


your hearts, but keep your affections tender ; | 


and whenever you have a chance to do some- 
thing fine and hard for Jesus Christ, just say, 
‘ Here goes my little alabaster vase,’ and do 


it. You never know how many hearts it | 


may cheer and help.’’ 

‘Teacher says next lesson is about Jesus 
saying good-by to his apostles, and giving 
them a keepsake. He gave out these for 
home questions: What was the Passover ? 
Why did they eat unleavened bread? Why 
didn’t Jesus tell the disciples plainly what 
house to go to? How would they know 
which man to follow? Who was the good 
man of the house? Why did not Jesus ex- 
pose Judas plainly? What is the meaning 
of the Lord’s Supper ? 

West TERRE HAuTE, IND. 





A Southerner on 
the Platform 


HERE is a man down South who has a way of saying things that people 


remember. 
pected, irresistible. 


He reaches people where they live. 


His humor is quiet, unex- 


He also believes that men without Christ are dead ; and 


that in Christ they are lifted now and here into the heavenly places with Him. 


HIS man is a Sunday-school man from A to Z. He is on fire with the Sunday- 


school, 


He has filled almost every position in the local school, so that he 


might Azow for himself just what it all means, and how it ought to be done. 


His denomination has loaded him with responsibilities, 


As Mr. Philip E. Howard 


now turns aside from the writing of his weekly lesson articles in these columns, 


‘¢From the Platform,’ 


in order to devote himself more freely in other ways to the 


interests of the readers of The Sunday School Times, the Editor counts those 
readers fortunate in the succession of this brilliant Southern Sunday-school man, 


Dr. B. W. Spilman, to the Times’ ‘* Platform 


” 


message on the lesson each week. 


His work commences on page 568 in this issue. 


R. SPILMAN entered upon his career as a Sunday-school specialist some 


eighteen years ago, after having served as pastor in Kinston, North Carolina. | 
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THE BIBLE STUDENTS CLASS 
Conducted by the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas 





A Heart’s Devotion 


S THE day of the Crucifixion draws 
nearer, the record of events becomes 
more detailed, and in the present les- 

son (Mark 14: 1-11) two circumstances are 
put in striking contrast: the action of the 
traitor (vs. I, 2, 10, II) and that of the 
woman (vs. 3-9). ‘There seems to be no 
doubt that the insertion of the latter at this 
point in the Synoptic Gospels is parenthet- 
ical ; perhaps it was intended to contrast her 
| devotion with the crime of Judas. The 
| anointing seems clearly to have taken place 
at Bethany before the triumphal entry (John 
| 12: 1-8). The note by Riddle is sufficient 
| and convincing. 





| Daily Studies 
| Monday. —Read verses 1, 2. 


The record 
of the conspiracy between the authorities 
and Judas, See Matthew 26: 1-5; Luke 
22:1, 2). The Feast of the Passover ex- 
tended over seven days, and is named from 
the opening meal. See Exodus 12. The 
phrase, ‘* After two days,’’ should perhaps 
be interpreted according to the inclusive 
reckoning of the Jews. If so, that evening 
ushered in the fourteenth day of the Jewish 
month Nisan, The morrow would be the 
day of preparation, and in the evening,— 
| that is, on the fifteenth Nisan,—Christ would 
eat the Passover. It was becoming neces- 
sary in the eyes of the authorities to take 
definite action for the arrest of Jesus Christ. 
See chapter 11:18; 12:12. And for this 
purpose an informal meeting of the Council 
was held in the court of the high priest 
(Matt. 26: 3). As Christ was popular with 
the people, and there was danger of vio- 
lence, they felt they could not arrest him, 
and if he was to be taken it must be by craft, 
when the Feast was over and the crowds had 
gone. But it was the treachery of Judas 
which gave them their unexpected opportu- 
nity, and enabled them to accomplish their 
purpose on the evening of the Supper. 
Tuesday.— Read verse 3. As we have 
seen, the note of time in verse I seems to 
apply only to the incident of Judas (vs. 1, 2). 
As inserted here, the picture of loving devo- 
tion is in marked and exquisite contrast to 
the solemn and terrible betrayal. See Mat- 
thew 26: 6-13; John 12: 1-8, Although 
Luke records an anointing in chapter 7 : 37- 
39, the two are quite distinct in time and 
place and circumstance, and must not be 
confused. (See Vollmer’s ‘*‘Modern Student’s 
Life of Christ,’’ p. 129.) Simon the leper is 
not otherwise known, though perhaps he is 
one of those who had been cleansed by Jesus 
Christ (Matt. 11: 5). The woman was Mary, 
the sister of Martha and Lazarus, Nard is 
a fragrant oil from a plant, and the adjective 
rendered ‘pure’ is of doubtful meaning. 





He became Sunday-school Secretary of the North Carolina Baptist State | The margin suggests ** liquid,’’ or it may be 


Convention ; five years later he was made the first Field Secretary of the Sunday- | 
school Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, with headquarters at Nashville, | 


Tennessee, a post in which he has continued with distinguished success. 


HEN, in 1910, his denomination organized its own Lesson Committee, Dr. 


Spilman was made its Secretary. 


He was one of the leaders who organized 


the Sunday-school Council of Evangelical Denominations at Philadelphia. 
He has served on the Executive Committees of the North Carolina and Tennessee 
(interdenominational) State Sunday-school Associations ; and he went with Marion 
Lawrance and H. M. Hamill in the transcontinental Sunday-school tour of ninety- 
two days in 1901, speaking in forty-five cities, traveling 11,000 miles. To his other 


labors he has added the arduous General Secretaryship of the Southern Baptist | 


Assembly at Ridgecrest, North Carolina. 


LATFORM work has been prominent in Dr. Spilman’s service. 


hear him want to hear him again,——and then others want to hear him. He 
has shared in convention and institute work in thirty-six states, and in 


Canada and Cuba. 


And he believes in the trained teacher, being the first to take 


charge of the Teacher-Training office of the Southern Baptist Sunday-school Board 


at Nashwille ; now he is Field Secretary of the Board’s Department of Educational | 
For many years he was a valued lesson writer for his denomination’ s 


Institutions, 
*« Convention Teacher."’ 


ESPITE all these formidable official titles and responsibilities, Dr. Spilman 
is a big-hearted, human, whole-souled lover of his fellows ; and his Lord is 


using his God-given talents to.the blessing of many. 


He hopes to suggest 


each week in The Sunday School Times a simple, direct heart-message from the 


lesson. 


Superintendents will be glad they have come to know him. 


may find it difficult to leave this superintendent's ammunition untouched. 


People who | 


And teachers | 


a mere local name, The usual interpreta- 
tion, however, is that it was a genuine or 
pure ointment. The perfuming of the hair 
was the preliminary to a meal (Luke 7 : 44- 
46). But the special point in the story is 
the generous and lavish use of a very costly 
'‘ ointment (John 12 : 3). 


Wednesday.—Read verses 4, 5. The in- 
| dignation seems to have arisen from the dis- 
| ciples, though Judas was their spokesman. 
| He was the treasurer, and was in the habit 
| of thieving (John 12: 4-6), so that if Mary 
had given the money he would have had 
some share of it. It has been pointed out 
that the word ‘‘ waste ’’ means ‘*loss,’’ and 
is the same word as ‘‘perdition’’ in John 
| 47:12. ‘*The son of loss’’ was thus ob- 
jecting to the ‘‘loss.’’ Heand the rest saw 
no value in this expression of love and sym- 
pathy. The value is stated to be ‘above 
300 shillings,’? or ‘‘denarii.’? A denarius 
was a day’s wage (Matt. 20: 2), so that the 
offering was worth a workman’s earnings for 
| almost a year. This clearly shows the social 
| position of the woman in being able to afford 
| such a costly ointment. The denarius was 
equivalent to about seventeen cents. Their 
| murmuring was really anger. See chapter 
1: 43 (Greek). 

Thursday. —Read verses 6-8. It is sig- 
nificant that Jesus Christ rebuked the inter- 
ferers. ‘They had no right to judge the 





woman, for she had wrought ‘* a good work.’’ 
It was good because she recognized an op- 
Ey which would never recur, and also 
cause it was the very best she could do for 
him who was her Saviour and Master. Christ 
recognized in it an action done in view of his 
approaching death, She meant simpiy to do 
him honor, but he regarded it as done in 
preparation for his burial. Thus the work 
was ‘*beautiful.”” Christ and the Twelve 
were evidently accustomed to give help to the 
poor out of their scanty means (John £3 : 29), 
and this could be done at all times. But the 
special action of Mary was possible only 
then, and so the murmuring was rebuked 
and she was commended, It is important 
to avoid the misconception that sometimes 
arises in connection with the words, ‘* She 
hath done what she could.’”’ This does not 
imply an excuse as though she could ‘not do 
more, or as apologizing for a bare effort, but 
on the contrary the words express Christ’s 
appreciation of the fact that she had done 
her very best, all that was possible to do, 
friday.--Read verse 9. A splendid re- 
ward is promised, and the assurance has 
been amply fulfilled. This is a striking in- 


| stance of Christ’s insight, for he assumes 


that the gospel will be preached after his 
death and will be concerned with the facts 
and teachings of his own life. See chapter 
13:10. As the message goes into ail the 
world this story will go with it, and his in- 
terpretation of the beauty of this simple ac- 
tion will be known everywhere. It has 
been pointed out that even in the fourth 
century Chrysostom could say that the mem- 
ory of what this woman had done was men- 
tioned everywhere from India to the British 
Isles, and since then we know th:t wherever 
the Gospels have been circulated this story 
has been found and known. Mary little 
thought, when she expressed her loving de- 
votion, that her memory would be preserved 
all over the world in all ages. 

Saturday.—-Read verses 10, 11. The de- 
termination of Judas Iscariot to betray Christ. 
See Matthew 26: 14-16, Luke 22: 3-6, and 
Lesson 4. As John notes that Judas was 
particularly angry with the woman, this ref- 
erence to him in the Synoptic Gospels is a 
further contrast of the two actions. It is 
generally recognized that the motive of Judas 
is difficult and mysterious, and various sug- 
gestions have been made. But the whole 
question of the betrayal had better be left 
for consideration with Lesson 4. 


Sunday.—Read verses 3-9, and concen- 
trate attention on the Golden Text (v. 8), 
‘¢She hath done what she could.”’ We 
have already seen what these words mean, 
and, taking the whole story, we have one of 
the most exquisite illustrations of devotion 
to Jesus Christ. Christianity has rightly 
been defined as ‘‘ Devotion to a Person,’’ 
and there are few incidents which so clearly 
and forcibly reveal the believer’s true atti- 
tude as the anointing by Mary. (1) Consider 
its motive. It was due solely tolove. ‘* We 
love, because he first loved us.’’ (2) Con- 
sider its expression, It was shown to be a 
gift. Love in the New Testament is in- 
variably a fact, and not a mere feeling. 
**God so loved the world that he gave’’ 
(John 3: 16). ‘Christ loved the church 
and gave himself’’ (Eph. 5 : 25; comp. 5 : 
1, 2). ‘* Who loved me, and gave himself ’’ 
(Gal. 2:20). It is not what we say, but 
what we are prepared to do, that really proves 
our love. (3) Consider its character. It 
was costly; it meant a great deal to this 
woman, So our love to Christ should show 
itself in sacrifice in something that really 
costs. What does our religion cost us? 
(4) Consider its extent, It was marked by 
faithfulness. She did what she was able to 
do, neither more nor less. This is all that 
God requires, but he certainly requires this. 
Faithfulness in his servants is the prime es- 
sential of all true living. We must act up to 
our light, give according to our power, and 
live to the full extent of our ability. (5) 
Consider its vesu/¢t, The act of the woman 
obtained the approval of Christ. With won- 
derful insight he perceived what she did not 
and could not, and the attributed to it what 
she had never imagined. So it is always. 
Christ sees behind the act, and realizes much 
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more than we can the essential character of 
our attitude to him. What an inspiration it 
is to holy living and earnest, self-denying 
action, that our Master possesses this divine 
perception, which enables him to understand 
and approve even when others misconceive 
and misconstrue. (6) Consider its secret. 
The woman’s action is due to one thing 
only: she put Jesus.Christ first. This must 
always be the fundamental principle of true 
living. ‘*That in all things he might have 
the pre-eminence’’ (Col. 1 : 18). When 
Christ is thus put first, everything else falls 
into its proper place. If only we say, ‘* Yea, 
let him take all’’ (2 Sam. 19 : 30), we shall 
learn the secret of peace, power, purity, 
progress, and permanence. A helpful treat- 
ment of this subject will be found in * Studies 
in Mark’s Gospel’’ (p. 230), by Charles S, 
Robinson, D.D. (American Tract Society, 
25 cents). 
WYCLIFFE COLLEGE, TORONTO, 
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Can You Answer These 
Questions ? 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


56. Who was the third son of Adam men- 
tioned in Genesis ? 

§7. What woman laughed at angels? 

58. What two kings sent an expedition after 
gold, how much did they get, and 
where was the mine? 

§9. What king had an income in gold of over 
nineteen million dollars a year? 

é0. How many times did Noah send out the 
dove from the ark ? 





Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


§1. That the earth on whom he had spilled 
the blood of his brother should not 
ield unto him her strength, and that 
e should wander over her a fugitive 
(Gen. 4 :,12). 
32. The blessing of Abraham by Melchize- 
dek (Gen. 14 : 19). 


' $3. Seedtime and harvest, cold and heat, 


summer and winter, and day and night 
(Gen. 8 : 22). 

34. The rainbow (Gen. 9 : 13). 

.§5. Abraham (Gen. 20.12). 





Learning Things 
We Are Allin the Apprentice Class’ 


When a simple change of diet brings 
back health and happiness the a is 
briefiy told. A lady of Springfield, Ill 
says: 

“After being afflicted for years with 
nervousness and heart trouble, I re- 
ceived a shock four’ years ago that left 


(Mark 14 : 1-11) 


me in such a condition that my life was | 


despaired of, 


‘«T got no relief from doctors nor from | 


the numberless heart and nerve reme- 
dies I tried, because I didn’t know that 
coffee was daily putting me back more 
than the doctors could put me ahead. 

‘Finally at the suggestion of a friend 
I left off coffee and began the use of 
Postum, and against my expectations I 
gradually improved in health until for 
the past 6 or 8 months I have been en- 
tirely free from nervousness and those 
terrible sinking, weakening spells of 
heart trouble. 

‘*My troubles all came from the use 
of coffee which I had drunk from child- 
hood and yet they disappeared when I 
quit coffee and took up the use of 
Postum.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Many people marvel at the effects of 
leaving off coffee and drinking Postum, 
but there is nothing marvelous about it— 
only common sense. 

Coffee is a destroyer—Postum is a re- 
builder. That’s the reason. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
book, ** The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 
15c and 25c packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
A teaspoonful dissolves quickly in acup 
of hot*water and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage instantly. 
goc and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 

*There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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Mamie’s Boat Ride 
By Margaret Whitney 


66 OTHER, father said that I could go 
fishing after I had finished my work 
in the garden,’’ said Scott Harding 


one warm afternoon in June as he came to | 


the side porch where his mother sat with her 
sewing. ‘‘ Bert promised to meet me at the 
pond, and as soon as I get my pole and some 
bait I am ready to go.”’ 

**‘When you boys have both learned to swim 
a little better I shall feel much happier while 
you are around the pond,”’ said mother, ‘1 
wish the men were working at the hay this 
afternoon, for there will be no one near if 
one of you should fall into the water. You 
had better stay only about two hours, for we 
are to have an early supper and then go to 
town. Be careful not to go near the side 
where the water is so deep, but fish along 
this side of the pond.”’ 

‘* All right, mother,’’ said Scott. ‘I'll 
not be gone long.’’ ‘Then calling to Tramp, 
his dog, he was soon down the road on his 
way to the pond, This pond was on Scott’s 
father’s farm, and lay close to the road that 
ran along one side of the place and connected 
the main road with another several miles 
away. Bert’s home was a short distance be- 
yond this pond on the same road, 

Scott was eleven years old, and Bert almost 
twelve. They were good friends, Scott 
had no brothers or sisters, but Bert had a 
little sister about five years old. Scott was 
always kind to Mamie, the little sister, and 
she liked him almost as much as she liked 
her brother, 

Scott could not see the pond as he was 
walking down the road, for it lay in a hollow 
back of a large hay barn that stood near the 
road; but he supposed Bert was there wait- 
ing for him, There was a boat on the pond, 
but the boys were not allowed to go out in it, 
as their parents had forbidden this until both 
had learned to swim. Scott, as soon as he 
started around the hay barn, saw that this 
boat was not in its place, and when he got 
a full view of the pond he saw, not Bert, but 
Mamie sitting in the boat in the middle of 
the pond! She did not seem to be afraid, 
for she called to Scott, ‘* Mamie is having a 
ride. Mamie is having a ride.’’ 

Scott was frightened when he saw her dan- 
ger. There was no one near to help him 
get the little girl back to the shore, and he 
did not dare go away and look for help. So 
he called to Mamie to sit still in the boat, and 
all the time he was trying to think of some 
plan to get it back to shore, Just then he 


| saw, in the hay barn which was near, the 


long rope with which the men had been pul- 
ling up the loads of hay into the mow. He 
was sure this rope was long enough to reach 
to the boat, and thought that if he could get 
Tramp to swim out to it with one end in his 
mouth he could get Mamie to hold it fast 
while he held the other end and drew the 
boat gently to the shore. So he quickly ran 
to the barn, cut the rope from the fork to 
which it was fastened, and hastened back. 

**Now, Mamie,’ he called to the little 
girl, ‘* when Tramp comes alongside the boat 
with this rope you take hold of it very care- 
fully and I will draw you to the shore, Sit 
quietly, and don’t be afraid.’”? Then, whist- 
ling to the dog, he said, ‘*‘ Here, Tramp, take 
this out to Mamie,’’ and he held out the end 
of the rope toward him, ‘*Call the dog, 
Mamie, and he’ll come to you.”’ 

Mamie called to Tramp, and he was soon 
close beside the boat with the rope in his 
mouth. Scott called to her again, telling her to 
reach for the end and hold it fast. She caught 
the rope the second time she reached for it, 
and then the boy began to draw the boat 
gently to the shore. 


Scott soon had the boat close enough to the | 


shore to reach it and pull it up on the bank, 
He lifted the little girl safely to the ground, 
and they started for home. When they 
reached the house they found Mamie’s mother 
hunting for her everywhere. Do you think 
she was glad when she saw Scott bringing 
Mamie into the house? When she heard of 
the danger from which her little girl had been 
rescued she almost cried; but how she did 
thank Scott through her tears! Just then 
Bert and his father drove into the yard. They 
had been delayed in getting home. When 








they heard the story they both thanked Scott 
too, over and over; and Mr, Ashley told the 
boys that the next week he would teach them 
both to swim, so that they would be in no dan- 
ger when around the water. It was not four 
o’clock by the time this had all happened, so 
the two boys decided that they could fish for 
an hour at least ; and they were soon sitting 
on the bank of the pond watching for a bite. 


KENTON, OHIO. 





For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








September 28 to October 4 
Mon.—Mark 14: 1-11. 
Christ Anointed for Burial. 

The deeds of love for Christshimself are the 
precious ointment poured upon his head, I 
have in mind a friend who has-suffered much, 
but who gains such a real joy in her self- 
denying alms-deeds that her very life and face 
are refreshing and beautiful. . The fragrance 
of her life is like the broken alabaster cruse. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for the self- 


denying spirit which prompts little deeds of 


love all through the day. “Pray for the joy 
of giving. When the Canadian Govern- 
ment was asking for volunteers and funds to 
send to help the. British army, this notice 
and call appeared in scores of their various 
newspaper ; 
** Give—Give—Give,”’ 

There is no joy like the joy of giving. 
Sor it. 
Tues.—Mark. 8: 31-38. Service of Love. 

The service of love means the gain of life’s 
real value ! 
shall save it.”’ 
sity possession, 
and increaseth yet more.’’ 


Pray 


The giving of 


one’s life toa great and holy task is divine, but | 
that gift may be in the little duties of every | 


day. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Use Bible expres- 
sions in prayer where they ave simple and 
naturaland appropriate, Be careful to use 
them with real interest and genuine ardor. 
Associate your prayer frequently with the 
truth in. the Scripture passage read, and thus 
emphasize and fix it in the memory. 


Wed.—John 12: 1-11. Jesus’ Valuation of Love. 


The value of the ointment was little in | 
Christ’s estimate to the value of the loving | 


spirit and heart of which the deed gave evi- 
dence, 
give so much as the manner and spirit in 


which the deed is done, What a joy actually | 
to please and gratify our Lord and Master by 


our deeds from day to day. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: 4 brief, earnest, 


thoughtful, pointed prayer ts often far more 


effective than one which covers too many | 
The varying | 


subjects and ts too general, 
of the form and length’ of public prayer 
sometimes does much to interest and inspire. 


‘* Father was short in his prayer to-day,” | 


commented a boy, ‘but he was certainly 
jine, and Iwas glad I was at prayers.”’ 


Thurs.—Eph. 3: 1-13. All-Embracing Love. 

Paul had a sense of the universal in his 
being, and longed that the whole Church in 
all her varied forms and locations might know 
the manifold wisdom of God. His was a 
true catholicity, What a blessing might 
come to the Church if all who love and trust 
Christ would work with all others. 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray that our own 


nation may be able in these trying days of 


foreign war and its results to show a spirit 
of mercy and benevolence toward all other 
peoples and nations, Pray that this may be 
our opportunity to show the Christian spirit 
of helpfulness and love, 


Fri.—Eph, 3: 14-21, Prayer of Love. 

No prayer in God’s Word, aside from our 
Master’s prayer in John 17, is more beauti- 
ful and embracing than this prayer of Paul. 
See what it includes, Catholicity (the whole 
church), riches, glory, strength, might, spir- 
itual indwelling, faith, emotion, permanence, 
vision, sympathy, knowledge, fullness, eter- 
nity. 

PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: This prayer of 
Paul shows us how he premeditated his peti- 
tions. He thought before he prayed. We 
should give more time to our prayers, in 
thinking what, why, and for whom we 
should prav. We should also enter prayer 
in athankful spirit, ‘*Enter into his gates 


** Whosoever shal] lose his life... | 
Accumulation is not of neces- | 
‘¢ There is that scattereth, | 


It is not what we do or what we | 


S71 


with thanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praise.” 


Sat.—Phil. 2: 12-18. Zeal Born of Love. 

Paul estimates the value of his word and 
work not in its immediate impression, but 
apparently by the influence of that work 
in the lives and deeds of those whom he led 
and taught! Not what he said, but what 
his saying led them to be and do. The test 
of real service is the future charater of those 
whom we serve, 


PRAYER SuGGESTIONS: Pray for the great 
mission boards of all our churches at home 
and abroad, Pray that the Chrisian mis- 
sions in Japan may not be hindered by the 
war, Pray for the McAll and other great 
missions in France. Pray for the student 

, work of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion in Russia, Germany, Austria, France, 
England, Belgium, and Japan, and for all 

Christian missions, 


| Sun.—2 Tim. 4: 1-8, Faithfulness of Love. 


‘**To all them that have loved his appear- 
ing.’’ Are we looking with anticipation and 
joy to his coming again? ‘The Lord was not 
expected as and when he came the first time, 
but he came. He has given us the promise 
of his Second Coming. Are we open to the 
truth of this appearing, and have we faithfully 
studied the subject scripturally ? 


PRAYER SUGGESTIONS: Pray for victory 
over temptation, asking God for his constant 
presence to guard and protect, Pray for 
immediate will-power to overcome the first 
inclination to do wrong. Pray that good 
habits may grow stronger, and sinful habits 
die because of constant victory over tempta- 
tion, 
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Use it every day 


ISTERINE applied to the 
scalp every day, either 
full strength or diluted, is 
almost a specific for dandruff. 


This is but one of the many 
uses for Listerine in the range 
of personal hygiene. Use it 
asa mouth-wash, for relieving 
H cuts and burns and skin affections, 
j soothing the itch of insect bites, etc. 
Listerine has many imitators, but none 


of these possess its safe, non-poisonous, 
antiseptic properties. 
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This Wondertul Library of Bible Knowledge 


at the most sweeping reduction ever made on a work of sinfilar value, Origi- 


nally published and sold in a bulky 
$ and unwieldy set of 25 smali volumes at $ 
WAS 49 $49.00. We now offer The Sunday Now 
School Times readers the identical com- 


plete work compactly bound in seven volumes at a fraction of the original cost. 


An Expositionofthe Bible 


‘This great work consists of seven large volumes solidly packed with thousands of the 
most practical and valuable helps for the preacher, teacher, and Bible student. Unlike the ordinary 
commentary with its details and technicality, this vast library of Bible helps ually expounds 
the Word of God. The contents are made up of ge suggestive, ag interest- 
ing expository lectures on all the books of the Bible, contributed by the foremost preachers and 


theologians of the age—men whose very names are the highest assurance of the far- i , 
of their contributions. ‘he work has won univ: praise fom the entire religi es vee 


gious press and pulpit. 


For the 


Preacher 
it affords end- 

§ material to 
enrich his ser- 
mons, both in 
history, criti- 
cism, and expo- 
sition. 


For the 
Teacher 


itprovidesover- 
whelming re- 
sources of at- 
taining or com- 
era \settng 
Scriptura 
knowledge or 
answering 
questions. 


For the 
Layman 


it spreads a 
matchless feast 
of instruction 
and comfort. 





** Full of spir- 
itual truth and 
instruction.”” — 
Christian 
Work 

** Young min- 
isters will find it 
a mine of treas- 
ure.’— New 
bork Fvange- 

st 





‘“* Unusually fresh and bright.” —Presbyterian and Kefo: ined Review. 
a Delightful and instructive reading.’'—/nterior. 


SEVEN MASSIVE VOLUMES '°):*7 ding. INCLUDING. pome buck: 


PENSABLE NEW INDEX VOLUME, THE ENTIR ING pearly 1,400 chap- 
ters, 5,261 pages, exhaustively illuminating every topi every phase of each chapter 
and book of the Old and New Testaments. "", 


Features of Indispensable Value to Every Preacher, Teacher, Student 


** All of the volumes are replete with instruction, and embody the best and latest results of Biblicas 
criticism and study. Asa whole, indeed, they are the best practical-exposition of the Scriptures in 
the F ; 


English language.’’—Reformed Church Review. ° ‘ 
Thousands of preachers, teachers, and Bible students realize 
the importance and far-reaching practical value of this library. 


The Bible's Richest Treasures A Library of Right-Hand Helps New Beauties of Scripture 


‘The richest, most suggestive, Preachers, students, and teach- New ‘beauties ot Scripture are 
and most inspiring portions of] ers cannot afford tobe without this }| disclosed to the preacher and stu- 


the ible are selected, illustrated, | massive library ofhelps tothe more | degt, and a treasure seed thought 
and analyzed in the most helpful thorough schelarty Aad satietyine is provided which is almost inex- 
and interesting way. interpretation of the Scriptures haustible, 


‘** The series is planned so as to give the leader all the good of a scientific commentary without the 
padding, technicality and detail. ...In every book of the Bible the rich, fertile, and perpetually sig- 
nificant portions are selected, and continuously analyzed, illustrated, and explained by interpreters 
who are scholarly yet interesting.’ —British Weekly. 


Satisfaction Absolutely Guaranteed 


The books are shipped on receipt of the cash price of $10 or are sent 
How to Order: C.O.D, On the Monthly Payment Plan we require $2.00 with order, 
and your promise to pay $1.00 monthly for ten months. " Books forwarded on receipt of first instalment 
of $2.00. Customers pay freight or express charges. Those at very remote points or in foreign coun- 
tries desiring us to prepay will send $2.00 to cover the cost of postage or express. Safe delivery 
suaranteed to any station in the country or to any mail point in the world. We will take back books 
that are not satisfactory in ten days after examination and return money, deducting only the return 
transportation charges. 
As to our reliability, we refer you to the publishers of this 
paper or to any commercial agency. Established 1866. 


S. S. Scranton Co., 82 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, October 4, 1914 


Twelve Great Verses. X. The Trust 


Verse (Isa. 12 : 2). Consecration 
meeting. 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Perfect irust (Isa. 26 : 1-4). 
‘LuEs.—A king that trusted (2 Kings 18 : 1- 


7). 

‘ED. — Heroes of faith (Heb. 11 : 1-6, 33). 

‘THURS. —‘lrust in dark days (John 14 : 1-4). 

FRI.— Following by faith (John 21 : 20-23). 

Savr.—Trusting God’s providence (Gen. 12: 
1-7). 








trust.’’ 


/ jon 


to declare it. 


daily action. 


throws our plans. 
if we really trust God, 
instead that the new plans to which we are 
driven are better ones. 


and from dishonesty. 
tage. 


in God, 


by lies. 














A SCHOOL OF THE BIBLE, OF CULTURE, OF | 

PREACHING, OF MISSIONS, OF PRAYER AND OF | 

. METHODS. Men and women who desire to unite studies | 
of high grade, under the influence of distinguished leaders, 
with the most earnest religious spirit, are cordially and freely 
welcome. Interdenominational. Address Dean Nathan R. Wood, The Gordon School, Boston, Mass. 
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foreign and resident. Open Seminary 
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Kennedy School of Missions 
hitting for foreign service. 


Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford,Ct. 


the Rev. liam Ashley 
Sunday, D.D. 
With an introduction b 
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Why should we trust God ? 


What blessings come through trusting God ? 
Why should confidence lead to activity 
rather than to idleness ? 


FEW years ago it was proposed to re- 
move from some at least of our coins 
the familiar inscription ‘‘In God we 

Some of those who proposed to 

make the change appear to have thought that 

it was not a matter of any consequence and 
that the time-honored declaration would not 
be seriously missed. On the other hand it 
was at once discovered that the nation would 
have no such change. 
of course who had no interest in the matter, 
and many desiring no recognition of God on 
the part of the nation wished to have the 
avowal abandoned, Some religious people 
thought that the nation ought to express its 
trust in God in its life and not on its coin, 
| And some people who had not much relig- 

themselves still believed that it was a 

good thing for the nation to have some and 

But the great body of the 

people, believing deeply in God, thought that 

the nation having once stamped the decla- 
ration of its trust in God upon its coinage 
ought to continue its declaration. 


There were many 


And the 
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Speak Softly! 


“Not so loud, dearie. Speak Sofily—I 
can hear now as well as you."’ 


‘‘Why, mumsie! You have been deaf 
evér since I was a baby.” 


“True, but my hearing has been entirely 


restored as if by magic. I am using a wonder- 
ful new scientific invention for the deaf. I can 
hear every kind of sound—even conversation in 
an ordinary tone with my 


NEW 8-TONE MEARS 


Ear Phone} 


—the final triumph of the inventor of 
the first successful multi-toneear phone. Eight 
Tones! Eight different adjustments to suit 
every condition of the ear. Sufferers from deaf- 
ness everywhere welcomed the Mears Four- 
Tone as the first perfected hearing device. It 
was a scientific marvel. But all its wonderful 
gepere have been Doubled in the amazing new 
ight-Tone Mears—just out! The new 
Kight-Tone ear phone makes every kind and 
“shade” of sound as distinct to the deaf as 
shades of color are distinct to perfect eyes. 


THE OFFER 


In order to give our patrons the Jer- gut 
sonal service that is pos- ; 
sible only when we know, 
them and deal with 
them direct, we 
have discontinued 
all our American 











ew 8 -Tone 








nation did so. In God we still trust, ambewe 
trust in him more now than ever. 


% 


Trusting God is not a mere declaration of 
opinion that there is a God to trust. 
or ought to be a vital and practical rule of 
It ought to save us from 
wrong. We make plans, and something over 
which we had no control disturbs or over- 
We shall not be troubled 
We shall be sure 


Trust in God delivers men from falsehood 
Most lies are toid to 
avoid trouble or to secure supposed advan- 
They are evidence of a want of trust 
If men trusted him they would rely 
upon him and would not attempt to take 
things out of his hands and into their own 
If men trusted. him they would 
leave their business in his care and under 
his principles, and not resort to measures 
which he would not approve, 


% 


Trusting God is not leaving it to God to 
do everything while we do nothing. 
is evidence that we do not trust God. 
is the great worker who bids his children, to 
be busy as he is busy. 
eth,’’ said our Lord, ‘‘and I work.’’? Those 
men and women who most fully trust God 
are the ones who lay out all their energies 
in the effort to do the will of God and to im- 
The most powerful lives 
are the lives of those who are ready todo and 
to dare and to die for God, and’ whose trust 
in him makes them fearless of everything 
else in the world. 


% 


Think of all the Bible characters who said 
**T trust’? or of whom men said that they 
trusted God. 

Trust in God means trust also in God’s 
work in man. 

The greatest source of power is the sim- 
plest and most natural. ‘Trust is the most 
childlike thing in man. 

God who trusts men is more worthy of 
trust than men who distrust God. 


The supreme requirement of the Gospel 
is trustworthiness. 1 Cowinthians 4 : 2. 


It is 


That 
God 


‘*My Father work- 






















agencies. Our o, 
Ze 


hone can be 
had only direct . 
from our New York off 
new direct jer ae : 
perfected Mears 8-Tone, we are making a Spe- 
cial Limited Offer fora short time only. A/aqz/ 
the free coupon at once for full particulars. 


His Natural Hearing Improyed 


Mears Ear Puone Co., New York, N; Y! 
lam so grateful to the Mears Ear Phone 
for the great benefit I have derived from it, 
that I feel it my duty to write you about it. 
‘Though formerly deaf, my hearing has been 
wonderfully improved by the use of the 
Mears Ear Phone, Its eight tones enable 
me to hear clearly and distinctly any sound 
whatever by merely touching the tiny switch 
with my finger. I consider your new 8-Tone 
model the most perfect instrument for the 
deaf everinvented. No deaf person knows 
what efficient -hearing is until they have 
tried the new 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone. 
Cuas. McCAustanpb, 
207 Dickerson St., Newark, N, J. 


Send in the coupon below for the names 
and addresses of many to whom you may write. 
You too may secure again the’ joy of perfect 
hearing. Write for particulars of our liberal di- 
rect offer. 40,000 are now using the Mears Ear 
Phone with benefit. You can learn without ex- 
pense what it has done for others and what it 
will do for you. 


FREE TRIAL~o!'%2s 
Own Home 
The Mears Ear Phone is only sold on 
trial. ‘Test it and prove its power todo for you 
what it is doing for others. Make the test at our 
expense. ‘Try it for 15 days in your own home, 
under every condition of actual service. If it 
does not please you, send it back, and the trial 
will cost you nothing. Remember, the Mears 
Eight-Tone Ear Phone 7s not an experiment. 
It is merely an improvement upon our already 
famous Single-Tone instrument. 
Tf you live in or near New York, please 
visit our offices for free demonstration. 


Booklet on Request 


This coupon is printed for your conveni- 
ence. Fill it out and mail it to us. We will send 
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book explains the causes COUPON 

of deafness, tells how to 

Sak he progress of the MEARS 

malady an ow to 

treat it. Mail the cou-f BAR PHONE CO. 
m to-day for this Dept. 6176 


ook and special in- 
troductory offer. 
Do it now. 


45 W. 34th STREET, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Gentlemen—Please mail me, 
Mears Ear free and postpaid, your Mears 
Phone Co. Ear Phone Booklet and particu- 

lars of your Special Introductory 
Dept. 6176 Offer on your new model Eight- 


Tone Mears Ear Phone and 





45 W. 34th Trial Offer. 
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